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PETER ON MATRIMONY. 


By PEeNLEY REyD, 


ELL, if this ’ere warld ain’t turned topsy-turvey, leastways th’ 
volks in it, an’ mostly th’ ’oomen ! 

Now, jest ’ee ’old ’ee tongue, Bess, an’ don’t ’ee contraydic’ I! 
I knows what I knows. I baint a vool, nayther, an’ so I tell ’ee 
straight ; but for arl that I’m derned if I can tell what be comin’ o’ 
th’ ’oomen. Our coorate tells I they be what ’em calls “ Advanced 
Fee-males,” an’ them as isn’t, wants to be, which is arl th’ same, I 
take it; but sezs I to them arl, young an’ old, gentle an’ simple, 
“Keep in ’ee place, my dears, an’ don’t ’ee go yearnin’ to wear 
th’—(to speak perlite like) th’ trowsers !” 

Tho’ that’s what it be comin’ to, for I see sum o’ th’ gals wi’ men 
volks’ coiits on, an’ shirts too, if ee b’lieve I! An’ our Jim as went 
up to Lunnon wi’ a ’scursion, he sed as he’d a-seen leddies (save th’ 
mark, sezs I!) wi’ garments on as wer’n’t petticuts; but us couldn’t 
swaller that no ways, tho’ us didn’t tell he so—’twould “a set up 
his back,” as th’ sayin’ is. Lor’ bless ’ee, it may be true, for I’clare to 
’ee these ere oomen smokes pipes nowadays—leastways, so they 
tells I. What will’em do next? But let me ketch our Tryphee 
wi’ sich a thing in her mouth, derned if I wouldn’t break th’ beastly 
pipe, an’ her head as well. Pipes be arl very well for grown men 
volks ; it soothes ’em like, an’ be a rare comfort when they stum- 
micks be a bit clemmed an’ lear, but for ’oomen an’ gals! There, I 
be fairly moithered e’en to think on it! ’Sides, us allers thought as 
’twas only th’ poor black savidges as smoked, ’cos at missionary 
meetin’s there be picters shown us wi’ th’ ’oomen volks a-sittin’ that 
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nat’ral, wrapped up in dirty blankets, wi’ long pipes in their mouths, 
an’ jest "bout frozy heads o’ hair; tho’ I mind an Irish body come 
harvestin’ once at Varmer Priddy’s, an’ her smoked like a man. Put 
la a-mussy! us English be that fond o’ copyin’ other volks’ ways, us 
don’t mind be it French or other furriners, us must do as ¢hey does ; 
an’ so, I take it, th’ ?oomen here copies they poor misguided blacks 
—more’s th’ pity. But can ’ee fancy a decent chap marryin’ sich 
gals? If I had to go coortin’, derned if I’d kiss a maiden as smoked 
baccy ; an’ as to takin’ her to wife—not I! Why, ’tain’t in natur’ ; 
a sweetheart’s lips oughter be sweet as honey, an’ her breath as a 
rose. Jest ’ee think on th’ smell o’ baccy—ugh ! 

An’ that brings I back to what I were a-goin’ to remark ’bout 
matrimony. 

While a gone I were up street, an’ who should I see but Squire 
Rennels, Doctor, an’ our coorate. The Squire had a book open in 
his hand, an’ they was arl three on ’em Iarfin’ jest "bout. 

Well, I come up to ’em, but avore e’en I could touch my hat, ’cos 
I allers minds my manners, Squire he sezs, in his jokey way, “ Peter, 
’ee be th’ man I want. Us is divided in our ’pinions upon a vexed 
question. ’Ee be a very sage for wisdom, us arl knows! ” 

Derned if I could tell what he meant by sayin’ I were “ sage,” 
’cos that’s garden stuff, an’ my Bess, her chops it up to stuff pork an’ 
our Christmas goose, but as I’ve said avore, “ When ’ee don’t know, 
hold ’ee tongue.” 

So on he goes a-sayin’, “ We are anxious to avail ourselves of your 
great and profound knowledge of, and insight into, human nature— 
therefore give us your aid.” 

Them’s his very words, word for word, an’ I ain’t tellin’ ’ce 
a lie! 

“T’ll do my best, sir,” I made bold to say ; “I can’t say no more 
nor that.” 

“ Well, then, what be your ’pinion o’ matrimony,” sezs he, wi’ a 
merry twinklin’ 0’ his eyes. 

’Clare to ’ee, I were forced to take off my hat an’ scratch my head 
a bit, ’tis a way I has when I wants to think, for th’ question struck 
me “arl o’ a heap,” as th’ sayin’ is. Last I said, ‘Well, genelmen, 
I’ve been a married man nigh upon thirty years, but I’m derned if I 
can tell 'ee !” 

How they did laugh, sure-ly. But sezs I, “’Tis like this: arl very 
well if ’ee’ve got th’ right pardner, but if ’ee ain’t—oh, lor!” An’ I 
pulled up sudden like. 

“But, Peter,” puts in Doctor, “don’t ’ee know as ’tis said, ‘ Mar- 
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riages are made in Heaven’?” But I could see wi’ half a eye he 
were only jokin’; so I sezs : 

“ Beggin’ pardon, sir, ’ee knows better nor that. If them was 
made up in ’eaven, Bill Symes wouldn’t a broke his missis’ arm by 
knockin’ she down when he were in his tantrums last Friday. Why, 
that poor body be a mass 0’ bruises from th’ crown o’ her head to th’ 
sole o’ her foot, they tells I. An’ Jeff Keen wouldn’t a run off an’ 
left his wife an’ chillern on th’ parish. Aye, an’ lots more be like 
them, e’en in these parts. As to th’ gentry’s goin’s-on, you genel- 
men knows ’bout they mor’n I can tell ’ee. Arl I can say, I won’t 
have a noosepaper left bout my house, not for our Tryphee to get 
hold on—— Marriages made in ’eaven, indeed !” 

“ But how ’bout your own, Peter?” asks Squire ; “ wasn’t that of 
celestial manufacture ?” 

I didn’t make out ’zactly what he meant, tho’ somehow I guessed. 
However, I sezs right out, “As to that, Squire—beggin’ pardin’ 
for speakin’ plain, but it strikes I as ’eaven hadn’t much to do 
wi’ my marryin’ Betsy. ’Twas like this ’ere. Most volks ’bout 
these parts knows why I didn’t feggie to Mary Jane, seein’ as it 
got into a book I’m told ;! ’twas arl ‘long o’ Aer slammacky ways. 
So as I kind o’ wanted a home wi’ some one to cook my vittles, 
wash my clothes, an’ keep things tidy, I looked bout prutty 
much avore I made up my mind; but I goes one day arter my 
work was done an’ asks Bessie Larkins, my missis as now is, to 
have I; an’ hers been a good wife, I’ll not deny. rl th’ same, 
it seems to I that us workin’ men jest chooses our wives as th’ 
gentlevolks choose their servants, to do th’ work for them, an’ 
save lodgin’s. Am I right? Why, yes. I’ve got my eye on a widder 
‘ooman ’ere close handy, as married a widder man wi’ three chillern 
o’ his own (an’ Her has five, mind ’ee !) jest to save th’ eightpence her 
paid him now an’ again to see to her garden, an’ plant her taters an' 
sichlike.? An’ there’s Tom Dwelly, as ’ee knows ; he’ve been an’ got 
married last week ’cos he was payin’ old Mrs. Skerma shillin’a weck 
for his lodgin’, an’ her washed for him too! Be they matches made 
in ’eaven, I’d ask ’ee >—t’other place (beggin’ pardin’ genelmen) mo; 
likely ! ” 

’Pears to I that some volks can’t be serious, leastways ’mong th’ 
gentry, for Squire he were nigh to chokin’, Doctor roared outright ; 
as to our coorate, he be a quiet sort o’ young chap enuff, tho’ my 
missis do say as “his head’s as soft as a b’iled cabbage,” yet even 
he fairly chuckled, an’ kep’ a sayin’, “ Too good! too good!” 

1 Peter's Wootng. 2 A fact. 
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Tho’ were th’ goodness lay derned if I can tell, ’specially o’ th’ 
?ooman Pridham wi’ eight chillern to keep all to once, an’ him an’ 
her both good trencher-volks as th’ whole village knows, an’ arl jest 
to save eightpence once in a blue moon, as th’ sayin’ is! Oh! th’ 
shiftlessness 0’ some volks!—marriages made in ’eaven, forsooth ! 
J couldn’t laugh at sich trash ; our Tryphee says ’cos I ain’t “got a 
sense o’ th’ riddicklous.” La! th’ words that gal makes use of ’twould 
fairly puzzle a lawyer—that ever her passed that blessed seventh 
standard ! says I—but I be roddlin’. 

Doctor, he were th’ fust to get sober like, so he sezs, ‘ Then ’ee 
don’t b’lieve in love, Peter?” 

“Tove!” sezs I, a bit scorny. “Our Tryphee, her reads a lot 0’ 
rubbidge out o’ potray books an’ other trash her buys ’bout love, 
but for arl I can make out, even in they books these lovin’ volks 
allers come to grief, for seems to I this ’ere love soon dies out, 
jest like our kitchen fire, for lack o’ th’ right sort o’ fuel as ’ee 
may say !” 

“What would ’ee substitoot for love?” asks the coorate. Maybe 
he’d a reason for askin’; they tells I he be a rare soft-hearted sort 0’ 
chap where th’ fee-males be consarned. 

“Tf, sir, ee means ‘’stead of’” (for substitoot were a teazer to I), 
I sezs to him, ‘gi’ a man an’ ’ooman a respect for each other, that’ll 
last longest ; for, genelmen, I respecks my Bess, an’ my Bess respecks 
I, so us jogs ‘long prutty comfor’ble, as ’ee arl knows ’bout here. 
Course I don’t know how ’tis wi’ gentlevolks, but I takes it us is 
much ’bout akin.” 

I were took back a bit by Squire’s next words. 

“Look ’ere, Peter, ’ee can read well, can’t ’ee?” 

“ Prutty fair, Squire, if so be there’s no new-fangled words, nor 
bits o’ French. I can’t make top nor tail o’ they.” 

“Well, I don’t think th’ words are as long as ’ee arm,” he makes 
ans’er, a-laughin’; “but p’r’aps your good wife is a scholard, if 
” 





so 
“ Bless ’ee, sir,” I sezs, “ beggin’ ’ee pardin’ for interruptin’ ’ee, 
but my Bess ne’er had but two weeks’ skulin’, her was wanted to 
home, tho’ for arl that her can read her Bible wi’ skippen th’ big 
words an’ hard parts as well as most volks wi’ arl they boasted 
Varnin’.” 
He shook his head, an’ he sezs slowly, “ Your daughter could 
read it, only, ’ee see, it might put ideas into that curly pate o’ hern.” 
- “The Lord forbid, Squire! That Tryphee o’ ours, her have got 
her head as chock full 0’ notions as a egg is full o’ meat. Don’t ’ee 
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Ict us gi’ she any morc; I tell ’ee, genelmen, her’s a trial a’ times wi’ 
her l’arnin’ !” 

“Oh! I dare say you can manage it, Peter,’ sczs Doctor ; “it 
won’t do to upset Tryphee’s equilibr’um ” (what words l’arned volks do 
use sure-ly!). “Give him some idea of what it is all about, Squire ; 
that will help him on.” 

So Squire, he says, ‘‘ Well, Peter, some clever leddies have writ 
’bout th’ modern marriage market 

“The what?” sezs I, an’ I were that took back ’ee might 
have knocked I down wi’ a feather, as th’ sayin’ is ; “ derned if ever 
I heard tell o’ that avore. What be ’em up to now, Laud’s sake ? 
Marriage market? There be cattle markets, pig markets, an’ 
markets o’ arl sorts, but who would have thought us would acome to 
this? La, la, do th’ gals an’ ’oomen stand in pens to be bought up, 
Squire ?” 

“Not ’zackly, Peter,” he makes ans’er ; “it hasn’t come to that 
pass yet; but some o’ these good leddies would have us D’lieve th’ 
maidens goes on show, so to speak !” 

“Then ’tis for arl th’ world like th’ hirin’ fairs at Michael-Mass, 
when th’ carter chaps as wants fresh places stands about th’ market 
wi’ whips in they hands, an’ varm labourers wi’ wisps o’ straw in 
they caps an’ haybands roun’ they legs. When I were a lad, 
servants of arl kinds—fee-male as well as male—stood to be hired at 
these ’ere fairs, an’ I hear tell that in some few parts they does it 
still ; but roun’ here ’tis done away with for th’ maidens to stand 
bout lookin’ for places. An’ to think that nowadays there’s a 
marriage market! Well, well! Why, ’tis like our Edie were 
readin’ a while agone out o’ her skule book ’bout Turks an’ infidels 
buyin’ they wives as us buys our cattle an’ pigs. Dear, dear! 
what be us comin’ to?” 

The genelmen seemed mighty tickled wi’ what I said, but 
coorate, he says, “It isn’t quite as bad as that, but a lady has 
written a 

“Bless they ’oomen!” I bust out a-sayin’; “why can’t they 
leave things alone? Them does more harm nor good wi’ their 
foolishness ; let them keep their houses in order, an’ their chillern, 
if they has any ; we should have better-behaved young ones if they 
did, an’ happier homes. They’m for arl th’ world as bad as Mother 
Eve, beggin’ ’ee pardin’, Mr. Smiles,” ’cos I thought as being a 
parson he might feel a bit hurt if I spoke agin Eve. “”Iwas her 
did arl th’ mischief tex; I never will b’lieve th’ old sarpent had 
much o’ a hand in that piece o’ work, tho’ her put it arl on his 
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back as ’ee may say ; an’ now these derned fee-males won’t rest till 
they turns th’ world upside down wi’ their gammicks. They don’t 
behave seemly as them did when I were young; they tears o’er th’ 
whole earth on they confounded ‘ bikes,’ dressed up like men volks ; 
they has they clubs wi’ (I s’pose) notices stuck up—‘ No men or dogs 
admitted,’ tho’ I make no doubt that, if a handsome feller got in, 
they’d arl fight for him, young an’ old!” 

I were that wrath, ’tis a marvel what I might a said if Squire 
hadn’t a stopped me. 

“Re be bitter bout th’ leddies, Peter,” sezs he. 

* Sir,” I makes ans’er, “there be fower ’oomen-kind in my home, 
an’ that teaches I summat ’bout them ; but when it comes to volks 
as oughter know better a-writin’ sich things as ‘ Marriage Markets,’ 
"tis enuff to turn th’ temper o’ a saint !” 

‘‘ There, take th’ book home an’ read it carefully.” 

An’—I did! 

My missis, her sees I wi’ this ’ere book, so her sezs: “What 
be got now, feythur? I be right down weary to see th’ mort 
o’ rubbidge as comes into this place. What wi’ our Tryphee 
and Edie a-bringin’ home no end of books, an’ Joe an’ Ben be 
most as bad, I ’clare sometimes I’m fashed as ever them went to 
skule at arl. "Tis read, read, read; for ever at it; ne’er a bit o’ 
sewin’, mendin’, or housework can I get ’em to do wi’out 
hounden ’em, an’ now there’s you, feythur, gettin’ as bad as th’ rest.” 

“Steady, steady, Bess,” sezs I; “this ’ere ain’t rubbidge, ’tis 
Squire give it I to read ; he wants my ’pinion o’ it.” 

My missis, her give a sort o’ sniff. 

‘ H-m-m,” her sezs; but I could tell, biess ’ee, her were a bit 
pleased. “’Ee be gettin’ up jest bout, feythur, if so be th’ gentry 
wants ’ee ’pinion 0’ books, forsooth! Now, if it had been o’ pigs 
an’ sich——” 

But I kind o’ stopped she; ’tain’t wise to let ’oomen volks run 
on too far wi’ they tongues, e’en th’ best o’ them, so I sezs, 
“?’Tis a grand book from what I can make out, writ by leddies, 
an’, what’s more, us mustn’t let our Tryphee get hold on it !” 

“Take it out o’ th’ house, take it out o’ the house !” her hollers. 
“Tf our gal ain’t to read un, ’tain’t a fitty book to have ’bout th’ place. 
Why, Peter” (her allers calls me Peter when her’s waxy), “I’m right 
down ’shamed o’ ’ee bringin’ in sich muck, a feythur o’ a vam'ly, 
too!” 

“Now, look ’ee ’ere, Bess,” sezs I, stern like, “Squire, he knows 
what it be ’bout, else he’d never a give it to I. ’Tis bout materi- 
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mony; arl very well for us married volks, but not for they 
youngsters.” 

“Ta, no,” sezs mother; “they gets that into they heads soon 
enuff, th’ gals a’ most as soon as them can toddle, an’ th’ boys avore 
they be breeched !” 

“ Jest so, an’ this tells us o’ these new marriage markets.” 

“Lord help an’ save us!” her cried out, lettin’ vall a saucepan- 
lid her had in her hand, her were that struck ; “we'll ne’er let our 
Tryphee, nor our Edie, go to ’em, will us, feythur, not if us was driv 
up ever so? Do’em put a price on th’ maidens avore ’em goes to th’ 
market, or is ’em sold by auction? La, I’d rayther our gells died o!d 
maids if ’em can’t get husbands any other way—well to be sure !” 

I kind o’ chuckled, to think o’ drivin’ our Tryphee to a market 
against her will, an’ th’ missis had th’ same thought, ’cos her rubbed 
her nose wi’ th’ corner o’ her apron, thoughtful like, an’ her sezs: 
“Can ’ee fancy a chap a-buyin’ our Tryphee if her didn’t feggie 
to him? Laud’s sake! I’d find it in my heart to pity th’ poor chap, 
for certain he’d have his work cut out; our gal is a bit masterful, I 
must say!” 

But I see my Bess had got th’ wrong end o’ th’ stick, so I sezs: 
“From what Squire said, it wer’n’t quite like that, but I’ll tell ’ee 
more when I’ve a read th’ book.” 

So that very night, arter tea, when th’ chillern was out about, an’ 
only missis an’ me to home, I begin to read what these leddies has 
to say ’bout th’ marriage markets an’ materimony, but I’m derned if 
I wer’n’t fairly moithered, for there be fower o’ them as had a finger 
in th’ pie, as th’ sayin’ is, an’ as true as Gospel truth, ne’er a one on 
*em knew what ’em was talkin’ ’bout! 

Th’ fust one, her seemed to be a pusson as thought that volks 
nowadays should live like Adam an’ Eve in th’ Garden o’ Eden, 
th’ gals as innicent as woolly lambs, an’ arl th’ lads as simple as th’ 
very sheep, wi’ ne’er a brazen sarpent to tell’ em o’ evil. Bless ’ee, 
they don’t want a sarpent to teach ¢ha?; from what I see o’ th’ young 
volks th’ wickedness comes to ’em quite easy and nat’ral wi’out any 
tellin’; an’ her would have them marry wi’ ne’er a thought as to how 
th’ vittles was to be got, an’ th’ boots an’ shoes later on, let alone 
garments for they bodies. Laud’s sake ! ’tis bad enuff as ’tis now, wi’ 
th’ young volks marryin’ wi’ ne’er a stick or stone to call their own, 
an’ ne’er a sixpence to vall back on. Why, th’ work’us’ would be fuller 
than ever, an’ just ’ee think o’ th’ poor rates ; them’s high enuff now, 
us arl knows too well! I tell ’ee, ’tain’t loveas makes them rush into 
gettin’ married like that—there’s another name for it, truth to say, in 
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these parts (aye, an’in many other places, I’ve been told) ; a’most arl 
o’ these weddin’s, ’specially ’mong th’ workin’ volks, don’t take place 
a day too soon for th’ credit o’ th’ partics most consarned! I can’t 
say plainer nor that! An’ ’ee calls it ove! Then love is a queer sort 
0’ virtoo! 

As Isaid avore, I dunno th’ goin’s on o’ th’ gentry, but this leddy 
tells o’ a couple as lives content on a hundred pound a year. Bless th’ 
peor body ! let she come to our village, an’ I’ll show she two or three 
vam lies, gentlevolks, too, as hasn’t got that to call their own! Hundred 
pound a year! why, that would be a fortune to many as carries their- 
selves up high too. Us can’t see th’ skelingtons in they cupboards, 
poor dears, for they motto be, “‘ Keep up’ee dignity, if’ce don’t sell a 
ha’p’orth.” 

“God help them!” sezs I; they needs our prayers. Brave hearts 
are these, an’ not worn on they sleeves neither !—there, I be maun- 
derin’ again. 

But as to workin’ men, why Jim Collins, one o’ th’ best chaps 
*bout these parts, as steady, sober, an’ contented a man as ’ee find 
in a day’s march ; he’ve worked for Varmer Bayley nigh ’pon fifteen 
year, an’ never had no more than twelve shillin’s a week! ’Ee 
should see him an’ his missis a Sundays! ’tis a sight to see Jim w?’ 
his black suit on, a reg’lar genelman, so to speak! an’ his missis! an’ 
they’ve eight to vam’ly—aye, an’ he ain’t th’ only one as I’ve my eye 
on ; so ’tisn’t th’ long purse well filled as make th’ married lives hap- 
piest. Well, artcr a bit, this ’ooman, her gocs on to say as they 
gentry sends they darters out wi’ a’most nuthin’ on they bodies, which 
ain’t seemly, I must say, ’sides bad for their healths. JZ 2in’t scen sich 
a sight, for th’ gals ’bout here are all decent clad, I must say that for 
7em ; but once when Squire give a ball, Mrs. Harmish, as is th’ house- 
keeper, asked my missis an’ me to go up an’ sce th’ grand volks 
‘* rive,” as her called it. “I'was a pretty sight surely, an’ for sartain 
many 0’ th’ leddies did show a lot o’ they backbones, which 
ain’t much to look at, being mostly knobbly, I take it, an’ would be 
pruttier covered up. But Mr. Sparke’s doctor’s ’sistant, he sezs, 
“?Tis th’ human form divine, Mr. Peter !” 

Well, us sees it’s th’ human form plain enuff, an’ us gets too much 
o’ it, tho’ I’m derned if I can find out th’ divineness o’ it; still, don’t 
tell I they does it to catch a husband. I'll not believe it o’ our 
English ’oomen, nay, nor o’ our Englishmen ; th’ maidens dress in 
that fashion ’cos it’s cool for they dancin’; why, they’d melt right off if 
them was dressed up otherwise, poor dears! But la! that’s neither 
here nor there; all I can say is that this leddy seems to have read as 
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many love-tales as our Tryphee, her ’pears as full o’ sich trash as she, 
for her sezs: “ They” (meanin’ gals) “ ought to look for men—not 
money.” 

“Can ’ee do wi’out cash ?” I asks she. 

** Love, rather than a home.” 

“* My good soul, a’ body can’t live on love only ; ’tis poor fare for 
fillin’ th’ stummick, ’ee wants th’ bread an’ cheese as well as th’ kisses, 
an’ if a man don’t find they two fust om th’ table when he comes 
home from work, derned if th’ ’ooman, tho’ she were a white angel 
from ’eaven wi’ shiny wings into th’ bargain, would get th’ kisses ; 
more like to be th’ rough side o’ his tongue, for nuthin’ keeps a man 
in better temper so much as a good dinner!” 

An’ her goes on—I copies this from th’ book—“ Love, rather 
than an establishment,” which I take it means “a home”; then 
arl I can say is, wi’ “Poverty at the docr, Love flies out at 
th’ winder,” an’ then where’s th’ ’stablishment? or I should say 
th’ Love, wi’ th’ baillies inside, an’ th’ tax-collector ringing at th’ 
front-door bell; will love pay ‘hem off, as well as th’ butcher an’ 
baker, not to mention th’ rent? I ’clare to goodness this poor body 
oughter lived avore th’ Flocd, th’ needs o’ civilisation were fewer 
then, I’m thinkin’ ; fig-leaves an’ beastés’ skins did for clothes ; what 
them eat no one ’pears to tell, but there didn’t seem to be any 
house-rent or taxes; then them might contrive to live an’ bring 
up vam’lics on—love! But sich gammicks don’t do nowadays ; 
’sides a man who calls hisselfa man wouldn’t want a gal to marry 
he on “nothing a year,” an’ th’ midide would be a vule to have 
him, sezs I. Why, th’ world would be full o’ beggars prutty soon if th’ 
men volks an-’oomen got married as this leddy would have ’em do. 
“Love in a cottage,” sezs these voolish bodies, “ wi’ sweet roses a- 
climbin’ everywhere !” 

Bless ’ee, cottage roofs ain’t water-tight, an’ there's a mort o’ ear- 
wigs an’ creepy things ’bout they prutty flowers! Not that volks 
should think o’ money only, half an’ half, sezs I ; but while volks has 
to work for they daily bread, this ’ere world will never be “full of 
fine sympathies, delicate emotions, and luscious songs,” which word 
“luscious ” sounds as if she were talkin’ o’ ripe plums, pears, an’ sich 
like, don’t it ? 

Then ’nother ’ooman her puts her spoke into th’ wheel, as th’ 
Sayin’ is, an’ her sezs to t’other party, “’Ee be all wrong, ’tain’t a bit 
as ‘ee makes out; th’ gals don’t go "bout like Mother Eve a 
pupposs to catch th’ chaps. Volks oughter look on gettin’ married 
as a matter o’ bizness, an’ put aside arl that romantic trash.” 
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“* Brayvo !” sezs I to that. 

** An’ don’t ’ee blame th’ mothers !” 

I take it she’s a married ’ooman, an’ got darters o’ her own. 

So her gives it to t’other party jest ’bout, not in these ’ere words 
’zackly, but her means it arl th’ same, an’ her takes up th’ cause wi’ 
hearty goodwill. Her seems to say as th’ maidens see so much 0’ 
th’ ways o’ th’ chaps nowadays, they don’t want them for husbands. 
I’ve heard tell as “ familiarity breeds disrespect,” so s’pose that’s it, 
for sartain there’s lots o’ young men ‘bout as I wouldn’t look 
twice at if I was a gal, wi’ pipes for everlastin’ in they mouths, silly 
grins on they faces, nuthin’ sensible to say for theirselves, an’ no 
chins to speak of ! But I be a roddlin’ sure-ly, tho’ I must say as 
I felt a bit cheered by this good body; er doesn’t say as arl th’ 
?oomen volks is gone to th’ bad—quite t’other way ’bout, for her sezs 
as th’ lads an’ gals is a deal better than them was, which is a 
comfort, as well they oughter be wi’ what us pays for skule rates, 
only they don’t teach manners for th’ money, I find. 

But laud sake! I fairly bust out a-larfin’ when I come to read 
what th’ third party had a-writ !—different altogether to they other 
two! Will ’ee b’lieve I, but er would have us copy th’ Injuns’ 
ways 0’ gettin’ married, that’s th’ best way, sezs she ! 

“The happiness o’ wives an’ mothers is as great in India as in 
England,” is what her have writ in this ’ere book. 

An’ yet us spends millions o’ money to send missionaries to 
they parts, to teach these “happy females” they be arl wrong, an’ 
to shew them our ways o’ doin’ things, includin’ materimony !—well, 
well, to be sure! An’ then her sezs outright, knockin’ to smithe- 
reens th’ fust good leddy’s “love” notions, “The girl who gives 
herself for exchange in pure passion is quite as mercenary as th’ 
one who sells herself for gold !” 

Now look ’ee ’ere !—“ sells herself for gold !” 

As I’ve said avore, I’ve fower fee-males in my house, an’ each 
one ©’ them thinks that much o’ herself that arl the gold in 
Californy an’ Klondike wouldn’t be enuff to buy either one at her 
own price! why will they talk such bosh? What be us to do, if 
one ’ooman tells th’ maidens to marry arl for love, wi’ ne’er a thought 
o’ th’ bread an’ butter, let alone th’ rent an’ taxes, but jest rush into 
th’ arms o’ th’ fust chap as ’ee fancies—that’s th’ style! Foller th’ 
example o’ th’ dicky birds, an’ give ne’er a thought for th’ morrow, 
so long as ’ee got th’ article ca//led—love ! 

The second party, her is a bit more sensible, though e’en she 
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don’t make th’ matter much plainer, it seems to I; then up flares th’ 
t’other body, an’ her sezs summat like this : 

“Gals mustn’t think o’ theirselves or they feelin’s ; ¢hey’ve got to 
think o’ th’ State ! Motherhood is ¢He thing, the individual ought to 
be sacrificed for the sake o’ the general good.” 

Arl I can say is, ’ee’ll never get volks to think o’ th’ “State” 
avore theyselves, an’ when marriage is in they heads they thinks 
o’ th’ benefit to theyselves, an’ not o’ th’ good to their country ; 
but if this “general good” consists in a greater increase o’ th’ 
poppylation, then us is gettin’ on fine towards perfection! Th’ word 
“00d” ain’t in it, for I’m derned if th’ chillern don’t swarm every- 
where, an’ marriage ain’t answerable for a mort o’ them neither ! 
Motherhood, indeed ! Mor’n half th’ ’oomen as is mothers have no 
right to be; they don’t e’en know how to rear their chillern properly 
when they has them. 

Now th’ leddy who has her say last ’pears to I th’ most sensible 
o’ th’ whole D’ilin’. 

Her sezs, an’ her’s right too, “If ’ee wants to be happy in 
married life, jest ’ee mate wi’ one o’ thee own sart; ’ee won’t feggie 
together if ’ee don’t !” 

“ Brayvo ! my leddy,” sezs I ; “’ee’ve got th’ right pig by th’ ear, as 
th’ sayin’ is.” Why, if I’d a married a fine madam ’stead o’ my missis, 
where should I a been by this time ? an’ if our Tryphee was took up 
wi’ a genelman, an’ dressed in silks an’ satins, an’ had to sit in a 
drarin’ room all th’ day, her’d be jest like a fish out o’ water. Sich 
may vead all right in books, but it don’t wash in real life. Why, I’ve 
got my eye on two miidens as was took out o’ they proper places 
by marryin’ above them—good gals too; one pined away wi’ th’ 
grandeur her wer’n’t used to, an’ died in a year or two arter, poor 
soul; an’ t’other, bless ’ee, many, many th’ times her’ve a-wished 
herself back at Varmer Baily’s, along o’ Sam Dyne, th’ head carter, 
as was sweet on she! Like oughter mate wi’ like; ’tis natur’ that, 
an’ nothin’ else will do. 

I’ve heard tell o’ a young man as chose his wife by th’ way she 
eat some cheese, ’nother seein’ she wash th’ doorsteps, an’ Cobbett, 
my Jim was readin’ to we, chose 47s missis from seein’ she at a wash- 
tub. Some marry a prutty face, some a fine figure, many marry a 
purse 0’ money. I’ve known one, he married a house o’ furnitur’, 
an’ young Batson down this way married into “a vaml’y” to raise 
hisself. 

I’ve ne’er heard how th’ chap wi’ th’ cheese got on, nor th’ 
doorstep young ’ooman, but a prutty face ain’t a//ers smilin’, an’ 
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changes turrible wi’ time, ’specially if there ain’t nothin’ ’sides it ; an’ 
a fine figure alters considerable ; as to money, that often dwindles 
away. Th’ poor chap wi’ th’ furnitur’? Ah! they chairs an’ tables 
was flung often an’ often at his unlucky head, so to speak ; an’ as to 
that “vaml’y” many’s th’ time that unhappy man have a-wished 
he’d a married a orphin out 0’ a’sylum. No, no, sezs I, respect each 
other, an’ have a ¢rue regard ; keep safe th’ two Bears—Bear an’ for- 
Bear—an’ ’ee stands a chance o’ married life bein’ a happy life ; for 
life, as I take it, ain’t anywhere arl beer an’ skittles, as th’ sayin’ is. 

But another thing this sensible leddy says—ah! er thinks 
avore her opens her mouth, her doesn’t take th’ bit atween her 
teeth, an’ rush off on th’ high strikes—an’ it’s this: that volks wi’ 
diseases ought to remain single. That’s it ; ’ee got it, my leddy ! 

If I was a Parleyment genelman, I’d vote that every man, or 
?ooman, should produce a doctor’s certificate, properly signed an’ 
witnessed, avore ever they went to church or a office to be married. 
Us wouldn’t want so many lunatic ’sylums, or hospitals for drefful 
diseases, like us has now, if that law was made; poor helpless babes 
would not then be born chock full o’ awful complaints to carry ’bout 
wi’ them arl they miserable lives, sufferin’ for th’ sins o’ they feythurs, 
as th’ parsons reads out to us every Sunday, an’ much notice us takes 
o’ they words! Us would be a healthy nation then, ’stead o’ a dying 
out, a dwindlin’ sickly lot, as is mostly th’ case ; why, if a prize was 
offered for a real healthy pusson, male or fee-male, I’m derned if ’ee 
would find many able to come for’ard to lay claim to it! Yet sich 
volks marry, an’ as Doctor said to I, “ An’ transmit their diseases ! ” 

Aye, but ’tis turrible ! 

But, bless ’ee, arl th’ books in th’ world won’t settle this marriage 
question ; if eddication isn’t goin’ to improve th’ morals, an’ teach th’ 
risin’ generation to think of higher duties than th’ mere fact o’ 
marryin’ an’ gettin’ married, then, sezs I, “Shut up th’ skules, an’ 
save th’ rates.” I once heard it said: ‘Girls, be brave ; young men, 
be pure !” 

Now if them was taught ¢Aa¢ maxim, both to home an’ to skule, 
an’ not only were /aught it, but saw it practised by their elders, I take 
it there would be happier married volks, an’ us wouldn’t have to 
grieve for th’ state o’ th’ streets o’ our cities, as swarms, I’m told, wi’ 
poor lost critters ; an’ us as lives in th’ country wouldn’t have cause 
to be ’shamed to see th’ heap of nameless little ’uns as is to be found 
in ev'ry village throughout this so-called Christian land o’ ours—’tis 
a turrible disgrace to th’ whole of us! 

So I took th’ book up to Squire whe. I’d read it. 
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‘‘ An’ now what’s your ’pinion o’ it, Peter?” he asks. 

“ Well, Squire,” I makes ans’er, “ ’twould fairly puzzle a man to 
tell. These leddies have done their best, but it leaves th’ bizness just 
where it was avore! ’Ee can take a horse to th’ water, but ’ee can’t 
make him drink, as th’ sayin’ is, an’ same way ’ee may talk to th’ 
young volks ’bout materimony till ee gets black in th’ face ; ’tain’t a 
bit o’ good ; they’ll do as it pleases them, an’ arl th’ talkin’ an’ 
writin’ of th’ whole world won’t mend th’ matter, or put things 
straighter. ’Tis Natur !—an’ her be uncommon queer sometimes, I 
take it.” 
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FRENCH POETRY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CCORDING to most of the critics who have dealt with the 
A history of the Romantic Movement in French Literature, the 
French poetry of the nineteenth century began with the period—and, 
indeed, with the verse—of André Chénier. Several among the 
Romantic poets themselves, Sainte-Beuve, for instance, and Théo- 
dore de Banville, were of the same opinion. No greater error could 
be made. It is because André Chénier was a great poet, and, above 
all, a great artist—as Racine and Ronsard were artists—that he is so 
clearly distinguished from all the versifiers of his time, from Lebrun 
and Delille, from Roucher (with whom he is so often associated for 
no better reason than that they two mounted the scaffold on the 
same day of the Terror), and from the Chevalier de Parny, too. 
He had not even one of the characteristics of the Romantic School. 
His “ Elégies ” breathe the ardent, yet exquisite, sensuousness of his 
age, but in his “ Idylles” one finds again the classic, the contem- 
porary of Ronsard, the pagan, the Alexandrian, the pupil of 
Callimachus and of Theocritus. It must be noted, too, that his 
“ Poésies,” of which, for more than twenty-five years, only scattered 
fragments were known, were not published until 1819; and their 
influence may be traced in the first “ Poémes” of Alfred de Vigny, 
which appeared in 1822, but not in the first “Odes” of Victor Hugo, 
also published in 1822, nor yet in the “ Premiéres Méditations” of 
Lamartine, which bear the date 1820. The truth is, that at the very 
source of nineteenth century French poetry one finds the inspiring 
influence of two great prose writers, and of one woman of genius : 
the author of the “ Confessions,” Jean-Jacques Rousseau ; the author 
of the “ Génie du Christianisme,” Chateaubriand ; and the author— 
too often forgotten—of “ L’Allemagne,” Mme. de ‘Staél. Rousseau 
had freed the Ego from the dungeon in which, for two centuries, it 
had been confined, victim of a tradition founded upon an essentially 
social conception of the literary art. Throughuall these two hundred 
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years neither the Salons nor the Court, which made and unmade the 
literary reputations of the period, would permit a writer to talk about 
himself, his love affairs, or his domestic life. The privilege of that 
freedom was accorded only to those who wrote a volume of Memoirs, 
or compiled a selection of letters, and the canon held that even this 
measure of liberty could be extended only to cases of posthumous 
publication. Rousseau—whose whole literary product was a pro- 
longed personal confidence, whose features appeared through the 
meshes of a veil sotransparent that it was no more than a literary 
convention— broke away from this tradition, and opened again to the 
world one of the most important and profound sources of truly great 
poetry ; a source not the less important because it is neither the 
most abundant nor the purest. 

Chateaubriand did even more. He was a traveller, and he 
restored the perception of nature, of animation, of colour, to a literary 
period cramped by the narrow routine of fashion ; to a people who 
knew nature only as it appeared on the trim terraces of Versailles and 
of Fontainebleau, who, if they did not altogether forget that nature 
existed, at any rate ignored it, and kept their gaze narrowly fixed 
upon the moral and intellectual aspects of human life. A historian, 
as well as a traveller, Chateaubriand aroused his contemporaries to 
an appreciation of the difference between one age and another, he 
showed them how the man of one century departs from the type of a 
previous century, he emphasised the contrast between a feudal baron 
and a courtier of Louis XV. He was a Christian, too, and he 
informed the art of his time with the religious sentiment which had 
been lacking in the eighteenth century poets—a deficiency which 
made their creations the more definite and clearly cut, but left them 
always dry and hard. 

To Mme. de Staél we owe, in turn, the last stage of this gradual 
transformation. Our poets needed a fresh inspiration, and she sup- 
plied it when she gave them her “ Littératures du Nord.” It cannot, 
indeed, be said that Lamartine, Hugo, or Vigny imitated Goethe or 
Byron, and her achievement may, perhaps, be more justly defined if 
one says that she enlarged the skies of France, and tempted the wings 
of our poets to a broader flight, beyond our frontiers, towards new 
horizons which she first rose high enough to see. A new inquiry, a 
new curiosity, shone in our eyes. We began to doubt if the old ideals 
were the only ideals. Fresh processes added themselves to our habits 
of intellectual investigation, new elements came, silently as the dews, to 
our spiritual soil. There awaited new poets, if they should arise, a 
liberty which had been denied to their predecessors ; the taste of the 
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people, the conditions of the age, were ready for the literary revolu- 
tion, which even a genius could hardly have accomplished without the 
co-operation of his environment. 

In these conditions lie the secret of the success achieved by 
Tamartine’s first “ Méditations,” a success which bears to the history 
of our lyric poetry the same relation that the success of the ‘ Cid” 
or of “ Andromaque” bears to the history of the French stage. But 
the “ Méditations ” gave rise to no such controversy as that which 
marked the days of “ Andromaque” or of the “Cid”; opinion was 
unanimous in recognising the poet, and when the “ Nouvelles Médi- 
tations,” the “ Mort de Socrate,” the “ Dernier Chant du Pélerinage 
de Childe Harold,” the “ Harmonies Poétiques” were, between 1820 
and 1830, added to the “ Méditaticns,” the most obstinate of the 
Classics were forced to acknowledge that a new school of poetry 
had been born to France. The “ Poésics” of Alfred de Vigny, pub- 
lished in 1822, and republished in 1826 ; the “ Odes” of Victor Hugo 
in 1822, followed by his “ Ballades ” in 1824, and by his “ Orientales ” 
in 1829, soon gave firmness of definition to the essential quality of 
the new school. 

These three great poets had much in common, notwithstanding 
the originality which distinguished each of them from his two 
fellows : Lamartine, the more pure, more harmonious, more vague ; 
Hugo, the more precise, more imbued with colour, more sonorous, the 
more barbaric to the French ear ; and Vigny, who was more delicate, 
more elegant, more mystical, but whose note was less sustained. 
It may be that all three had masters among their predecessors of 
the nineteenth century—Lamartine in the person of Parny, and in 
Millevoye, too ; Hugo in Fontanes, in Lebrun, and in Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau ; Vigny in Chénier ; but their originality becomes apparent 
when one compares them with the survivors of the pseudo-classic 
epoch, such as Casimir Delavigne with his “ Messéniennes,” or 
Béranger in his “Chansons.” A perspicacious critic might perhaps 
have foreseen that all three of them would soon diverge upon 
separate paths, Lamartine becoming more the idealist, Hugo more 
the realist, Vigny already more the “philosopher”; but for the 
moment, between 1820 and 1830, they formed a group, if not 
precisely a school, and it is that group which we must endeavour to 
describe. 

It must first be noted that no one of them belonged to the party 
which was then called the “ Liberals,” the party of Benjamin 
Constant or of Manuel. They were all three “royalists,” extremists 
in their royalism, and they were of the Catholic party, too, the party 
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of Joseph de Maistre, of Bonald, and of Lamennais. Hugo was, 
even at that time, the most absolute, the most uncompromising of the 
three ; horror and hatred of the Revolution is nowhere more energeti- 
cally declared than in his first poems, “ Les Vierges de Verdun,” 
“Quiberon,” “ Buonaparte.” Their devoutness is as sincere and as 
ardent as their royalism; and it colours all their ideas, as the 
religiosity of their master, Chateaubriand, coloured all his. Their 
conception of Love is a religious conception ; it is from the religious 
point of view that they admire God’s work in the domain of Nature ; 
and their conception of the poet’s function is, again, ve/igious. Their 
religion is not always very lasting, nor very firmly grounded upon 
reason, nor is it even altogether orthodox. Lamartine’s piety 
evaporates in a sort of Hindu pantheism; Hugo glides insensibly 
from Christianity to Voltairianism ; Vigny, from year to year, pro- 
gresses towards a pessimism not greatly unlike that of Schopenhauer. 
These changes, however, came later, and in the meantime the 
beginning of nineteenth-century French poetry is marked by a per- 
eation—even by an exaltation—of religious sentiment. 

This body of verse is, furthermore, personal or individual ; 
the poct himself supplies not only the occasion of his verse, but its 
purpose, its habitual subject matter. A French ode and even an 
elegy had, up to that time, been always of the broadest origin, built 
upon generalisations, abstractions, which the poet, in the process of 
elaboration, sedulously deprived of any particularity his premises 
might have possessed. Any one copy of verse resembled every 
other. ‘There is no reason why an elegy of Chénier’s should not 
have been Parny’s instead; and if the printer had put Lebrun’s 
name on the title-page of a volume of odes by Lefranc de 
Pompignan, the poets themselves would hardly have perceived the 
error. The “Méditations” of Lamartine, the “ Potmes” of Vigny, 
the “Orientales” of Hugo are, on the other hand, no more than 
metrical journals of the poet’s daily impressions. Lamartine spends 
an hour on the Lake of Bourget, accompanied by the woman he 
loves, the Elvire of the “‘Méditations,” and he writes “ Le Lac”; he 
passes Holy Week at the house of a friend, and writes the “‘ Semaine 
Sainte 4 la Roche Guyon.” Vigny is interested by a paragraph in 
the Journal des Débats of July 18, 1822, and he finds the pretext for 
the “Trappiste.” As for Victor Hugo, the mere titles of his 
“ Orientales ”—“ Canaris,” “ Les Tétes du Sérail,” “ Navarin,” show 
their close relation to what we call nowadays “actuality.” There 
are, no doubt, distinctions to be made; Vigny is, of the three, the 
most objective in his attitude, the most epic, one is almost tempted 
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to say, in his “ Eloa” or in “ Moise.” Victor Hugo often loses the 
sense of his own personality when he is confronted by something that 
seems very real to him; in the “ Feu du Ciel,” in the “ Djinns,” in 
‘“‘Mazeppa,” he is borne out of himself not only by his pictorial 
instinct, but by the current of a word-flow so ample that it betrays 
the rhetorician. Lamartine himself, the most subjective of the three, 
has here and there a dissertation—in his “Immortalité,” for instance— 
or a paraphrase, as in his “Chant d’Amour,” which overruns the 
narrow limits of personal poetry. Yet, after all is said, every one of 
them found his inspiration in himself, his emotions, his recollections. 
The suggestion of the moment guides them. Whether it is 
Bonaparte dying at St. Helena in 1821, or Charles X. receiving the 
crown at Reims in 1825, these poets confide to us their own impres- 
sions. It is not the inherent and intrinsic beauty of the subject that 
provokes their song, but the subject’s suitability to the especial 
character of the poet’s genius. More precisely yet, the subject is a 
mere pretext for the disclosure of the poet’s point of view, the con- 
fession of his own fashion of feeling. It is this, and nothing else, 
that one means when one formulates the second characteristic of 
Romantic Poetry as opposed to Classic Poetry: its dominant 
personality or individuality. 

A third and last characteristic springs from this second: the 
Jreedom or novelty of the Romantic School. “Let us set new 
thoughts to the old rhymes,” said André Chénier, in a line which has 
preserved its fame—a line often overpraised for that matter. The 
Romantic poets, better inspired, perceived that these “new thoughts” 
could only be expressed in the terms of an art as novel, and it is 
that renovation of style and metre for which they have been most 
admired. Vigny shows more precocity, more seeking after words, 
more embarrassment in his manipulation of rhythm, and for that 
reason is far less varied. His French, too, is less rich and less 
abundant. Lamartine’s is not always very novel, nor yet very correct, 
this great poet was a careless writer ; and yet his liquidity is incom- 
parable; the form of his verse is faultlessly classic, and not even 
Racine found more exquisite associations of sound. Victor Hugo 
unquestionably shares with Ronsard the pinnacle of eminence as a 
creator of rhythms ; and his French, somewhat commonplace in his 
earlier work, in the first “Odes,” had attained, at the time of the 
“ Orientales,” a freedom, a vigour, an originality which may with 
truth be described as democratic. No one, certainly, did more 
than he to abolish the old distinction between the Grand French 
and the Familiar French, to put, as he said, “ the Cap of Liberty on 
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the head of the aged Dictionary.” It was in this fashion that these 
three poets, unaided, shook off the yoke of the eighteenth-century 
grammarians ; restored to words their pictorial value as mediums of 
expression or of description; and freed French verse from the 
shackles which prevented its yielding to the requirements of the 
poet. There is no poetry without music, no music without movement, 
and movement was precisely what the French alexandrine lacked. 

These being, then, the three essential and original characteristics 
of eighteenth-century French poetry when it first took definite 
shape, it may be said that its history, from that time, has been the 
history of a conflict between the three. Their strife is still unsettled. 
Is the poet to be only an artist, looking down, from the height of 
his “ivory tower,” at the fruitless bustle of his fellow-men? Is he 
to bea thinker? Or is he to turn aside from philosophy as well as 
from esthetics, and be only a “sonorous echo” indifferently stirred 
by all the vibrations of the air? Or should he try only to be 
himself? 

Before tracing the successive stages of the unending struggle, it 
is due alike to the decorum of chronology and to literary justice 
that one should say a word about the author—popular, and even 
famous, for a moment—of the “Iambes”: Auguste Barbier. His 
lot was that of a middle-class Parisian, and when he had sung his 
brief song, he fell back into his dull routine, and survived himself 
for nearly fifty years, never again finding the poet that was in him. 
Yet three or four of his “Iambes,” such as the “Curée,” the 
“Popularité,” the “Idole,” are among the masterpieces of French 
satire. I do not know, indeed, where one can more distinctly 
perceive the affinity, more clearly trace the consanguinity, between 
lyric and satiric verse ; and the “Iambes” contain two or three of 
the most beautiful similes in all French poetry. That is, in itself, 
something, from the point of view of art. But it is a reason, too, 
for regretting that even in these few pieces there is a twang of 
vulgarity which debars Barbier from the rank of a true poet. No 
such fault is to be found in the other three men who are, with him, 
the most illustrious representatives of the second generation of 
Romantic poets: Sainte-Beuve, Alfred de Musset, and Théophile 
Gautier. 

Personal poetry is triumphant in the persons of the two first— 
Sainte-Beuve, whose ‘‘ Confessions de Joseph Delorme” appeared in 
1829, to be followed in 1831 by “Consolations”; and Alfred de 
Musset, whose “ Premiéres Poésies” saw the light between 1830 and 
1832. Here are two poets who cccupy themselves solely with them- 
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selves ; tell us only of themselves, their predilections, their desires 
tkeir dreams of personal happiness. Nor is this the limit of their 
subjectiveness: Lamartine and Hugo chose, for expression in their 
verses, those of their impressions which seemed to them to be most 
general, those which they thought would have been shared by their 
contemporaries ; Sainte-Beuve, on the contrary, in the ‘“ Confessions 
de Joseph Delorme,” turns away from this very class of impressions, 
and devotes himself only to the observation, the analysis and the 
expression of that which he believes to be exclusively his own, that 
which distinguishes and differentiates him from other men. In this 
respect, and for this reason, the “ Confessions de Joseph Delorme” 
is morbid poetry, almost pathological: it seems the work of a 
neurasthenic or a neurotic. Add to this that Sainte-Beuve displays, 
as an artist and as a versifier, refinements and elaborate researches, 
of which the restless subtlety is equalled only by the utter ineffective- 
ness. These elaborations escape the unaided eye, they can be 
appreciated only when one is cautioned to look closely for them. 
It is in quite another fashion that Musset is “ personal,” he displayed 
another sort of affectation ; he is foppish, he is ultra-Parisian. He 
became more simple after a few years; passion makes a new man 
of him. At first, in the “ Marrons du Feu,” in “ Mardoche,” in 
“ Namouna,” he is the Lovelace, the Brummel, of the Romantic 
School, notwithstanding the poetic gift which already places him so 
far above the level of the disguise he assumes—and above Sainte- 
Beuve’s level too. He makes verses for mere pastime, laughing at 
himself for making them, even ; they are his diversion from graver 
pursuits. These more serious occupations were—his brother tells 
us—to hold grave conferences with the best tailors in Paris,” “to 
waliz with a genuine Marquise.” We learn, too, from other sources, 
that to these ponderous duties he added a routine of attendance at 
the gambling-clubs and at even less decorous resorts. It is for this 
reason that if his inspiration differs from that of Sainte-Beuve, it 
rests upon the same foundation ; it is “personal” to the verge of 
egoism, and no man ever carried further the pretension of individu- 
ality. His contemporaries took this view of him, and a legion of 
imitators crowded upon his footsteps and upon those of Sainte- 
Beuve, imitators who possessed none of the originality of their 
models, and who occupy no place in the history of French poetry. 
The first requisite for a “personal” poet, although not the only 
qualification necessary, is that he should possess a personality, and 
that is a gift few can claim. Men of originality are rare ! 

Théophile Gautier perceived all this, instinctively, and if the 
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issue had been in his hands, the Romantic School would at once 
have turned to the impersonal phase of art. The description of 
places, the picturesque presentment of the past, faithfulness of imita- 
tive work, the submergence of self in objective studies, would then 
have become the chief aims of the poets. Neither nature nor history, 
however, proceed by sudden transformations and revolutions. The 
possibilities of “personal” poetry had not yet been exhausted, the 
fertility latent in its formule had not yet given place to sterility. 
None of Gautier’s great contemporaries had yet said all that he had 
to say, completed the outpouring of his confessions. The whole 
period, too (more especially the years that immediately followed 
1830), was inauspicious for the epicurean pursuit of art for art’s own 
sake. New problems presented themselves to the poets of the day. 
Religion, which had preoccupied the poets of the past decade, 
ceased to preoccupy the poets of a society which doubted everything, 
and they became “socialists ” and “ philosophers.” 

The evidence of this change is to be found in Victor Hugo’s 
“ Feuilles d’Automne,” of 1831, in the “Chants du Crépuscule,” of 
1835, and in the “Voix Intérieures,” 1837; or in Lamartine’s 
“Jocelyn,” of 1836, and h’s “ Chute d’un Ange,” in 1838. “ Jocelyn” 
is, in fact, the only long poem in the French language, and the 
“Chute d’un Ange ”—although it remained unfinished—is neither 
the least important of Lamartine’s works, nor the least conclusive 
manifestation of his genius. In both these poems all the qualities 
of the “ Méditations ” are again to be found, some of them, indeed, 
in an exaggerated degree: liquidity and fertility, for example. Other 
qualities add themselves to these, qualities which are not generally 
admired, and which failed to bring Lamartine the applause they 
deserved. It was he who created philosophical poetry in France ; 
for André Chénier, who hoped to do so, has left us only the outline 
of his “ Hermés,” with a bare half-hundred lines; and Voltaire’s 
“Discours sur l’Homme” is a moral, rather than a philosophical 
work—and furthermore is only prose. Lamartine has more than 
once succeeded in expressing, without the slightest loss of clearness 
or of harmony, ideas of the most abstract, the most purely meta- 
physical, sort that the human mind can conceive. It is another of 
his merits, pre-eminently shown in “ Jocelyn,” that he could write 
in a familiar strain without becoming prosaic, and even without 
losing his nobility of expression. Nor was his point of view a mere 
pose, as Sainte-Beuve, not without a tinge of jealousy, asks us to 
believe. If ever a poet was naturally and involuntarily a poet, it 
was Lamartine, a poet even when he wrote in prose, and even in his 
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political utterances. Nowhere is this more strikingly shown than in 
his “ Jocelyn,” unless, indeed, it be in the “ Chute d’un Ange,” or in 
the larger conception of the philosophical epic of which the “ Chute 
d'un Ange” is itself only an episode. One certainly regrets that the 
hasty execution of the work is not always in keeping with the 
grandeur of the project, but that disparity is characteristic of 
Lamartine’s genius. Is it not possible, indeed, that in the altitudes 
where metaphysics and poetry melt one into the other, a want of 
precision adds a further fitness, a new charm and beauty ? 

Yet, as one is about to think so and to say so, the shade of Victor 
Hugo interposes. Whether Hugo’s visions be filled with realities, 
or only with possibilities, no poet has ever made his dreams more 
vivid, given to them a firmer form, made them more palpable. A 
blind man could perceive how boldly Victor Hugo’s verse brings its 
subject into relief. Lamartine purifies and idealises the real—dis- 
solves it, sometimes, in the liquidity of his lines ; but Hugo, in the 
architecture of his poetry, captures the ideal, makes it concrete and 
material. He is as “ personal ” as ever in his “ Feuilles d’Automne” 
or his “ Voix Intérieures,” it may even be said that he is nowhere 
more “ personal” than in his “ Orientales” or his “Odes.” It is in 
these poems that he is most prodigal of confidences and avowals, and 
yet he is not the less attentive to “actuality.” Half his poems are 
poems of occasion ; their titles show it: “ Réverie d’un passant 4 
propos d’un Roi,” “Dicté en présence du glacier du Rhéone,” 
“Pendant que la fenétre était ouverte,” ‘“Aprés une lecture de 
Dante.” But he begins, at this stage of his work, to do what he had 
not done in the days of the “Orientales”; he begins to inquire into the 
mysteries, to wonder at what Baudelaire well calls “the monstrous- 
ness which envelopes man on every side.” Lamartine escaped from 
himself, raised himself above the Ievel of his own personality, as he 
turned to the heights, ad augusta; Victor Hugo leaves his own 
person in order to search in mystery itself, Aer augusta, the explana- 
tion of what he has found inexplicable in his own personality. If 
it is a different sort of philosophising, it is still philosophy, and after 
twelve years of silence, or of political activity, from 1840 to 1852, 
when he returns to poetry, he resumes this philosophical pre- 
occupation, never again to abandon it. No doubt his philosophy, 
at that period, differs widely from the catholicism of his earlier 
attitude, but, nevertheless, he had the right to say that the intensity, 
the continuity, of that preoccupation were always of a religious 
character. It is that which saves him from the double, yet diverse, 
excess of purely personal poetry and purely naturalistic doctrine. 
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Nevertheless—while Lamartine’’and ;Hugo thus imparted to 
romantic poetry and to personal poetry’ a tendency toward philo- 
sophical and social poetry—Musset, “descending to the desolate 
depths of the abyss within himself,” ‘gave resounding utterance to 
some of the most energetic notes of passion in all French poetry— 
in all the world’s poetry. We.need only’mention a few of his poems: 
the “Lettre 4 Lamartine,” the “Nuits,” the “Souvenir”; not a 
thousand lines in all. They are poems in which fastidious critics 
have found passages of mere rhetoric ;: but they will pass down the 
ages. Other poets may equal, but can never surpass, their bitter 
sorrow, their poignant eloquence. Musset’s “Nuits” are at once 
the most realistic and the most personal poems in the language. 
The adventure had been commonplace, its termination, although it 
was cruel, was not extraordinary. But the poet suffered so pro- 
foundly, his whole life had been so utterly devastated by the blow, 
that it is impossible to imagine a more irreparable disaster. To 
express the pride of his passion, his horror of its unfaithful object, 
his absolute despair, he found words'so?profoundly pathetic that they 
wring, even from the driest eyes, tears almost as abundant as those 
he himself shed over his dead love. He has interposed so slight a 
veil of “literature” between his readers and his heart, the cry of his 
agony rises so naturally, that we can never be closer to any man’s 
soul than to his. It is for all these reasons that, whatever one may 
think of his other works, Musset’s “ Nuits ” places him in the first 
rank of poets. And perhaps it is for these reasons, too, that 
“‘ personal” poetry has become so difficult to the poets of our own 
day. It is apart from personal poetry, or in antagonism to it rather, 
that the evolution continues, in the works of Victor de Laprade and, 
above all, in the “ Poémes” which Alfred de Vigny afterwards 
embodied in his “ Destinées.” 

Impelled by circumstances, yet always in accordance with the 
direction of his own talent, Vigny followed the same general trend 
as Lamartine and Victor Hugo, turning from personal poetry to 
objective and philosophical poetry. He lacked the fertility of the 
first, and was yet farther from the verbal and rhythmical inven- 
tiveness of the second. His philosophy was not the same, nor his 
philosophical temperament ; he was born a pessimist of the most 
thorough sort ; one of those who cannot forgive life for being the 
miserable thing it is, and still less forgive God for not having made 
it happier. From such convictions as these, the road to despair is 
short. Yet Vigny had too noble a nature or too elevated a mind to 
permit himself to sink into the gulf; and the conviction to which 
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his pessimism led him—after a period of hesitation—was what has 
since been called the religion of human suffering. He proclaimed, 
in a line which has remained famous, his love for “the majesty of 
human woes.” It is this sentiment which inspired some of his 
finest verses: the “ Sauvage,” the ‘Mort du Loup,” the “ Flite,” 
the “ Mont des Oliviers,” 1843, the “* Maison du Berger,” 1844, and, 
later, the “ Bouteille 4 la Mer,” 1854. It is essential to note that, 
independently of their other merits, all these poems have the two 
characteristics of a work of art; each is “a philosophical thought 
presented in an epic or dramatic form”—the definition is his— 
and, above all, each is a Poem. By this last word one must un- 
derstand something complete in itself, something of which the 
development is not left to the caprice or the fantasy of the poet, 
but depends upon the nature, the importance and the compass of 
the subject. This is the limit imposed upon the liberty of purely 
romantic poetry. 

Another poet of the same period restrained that liberty in 
another fashion: Victor de Laprade, whose “ Psyché” in 1841, 
“Odes et Poemes” in 1843, “Potmes évangéliques” in 1852, 
unquestionably contain fine lines, but they are cold; they seem 
enveloped by some indefinable haze. There is no comparison 
between Victor de Laprade and Lamartine or Vigny, to whom he 
really owes less, though he may seem to owe more, than to two 
writers who are somewhat overlooked to-day : Ballanche, the Lyons 
printer, who was Mme. Récamier’s friend, and Edgar Quinet, the 
friend of Michelet. Whatever may have been his inferiority, the 
purposes of Victor Laprade were profoundly interesting. Instinc- 
tively a pantheist, and an idealist as well, he laboured for ten or 
twelve years at the task of eliminating the poet’s personality by 
reducing him to the office of an interpreter of the voice of nature. 
It was a sort of reversal of the romantic point of view, according to 
which nature herself only served as a pretext or an occasion for 
displaying the poet’s personality. The subjective impression be- 
came, with Laprade, almost a matter of indifference ; the truthful 
representation of the object was the important matter. Unfor- 
tunately for Laprade, he combined with this purpose, even in his 
verses, SO many vague side-issues that one loses sight of his novel 
idea. And amid all this philosophy, which at times was little 
better than theosophy, the sense of form, of style, and even of 
prosody, was lost. Poets built their manner upon isolated examples 
of the work of Musset and of Lamartine, and thought that to be 
as careless, as often incorrect, as they, was the way to equal them. 
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Upon this theory a whole school of poets founded their work, 
a school which the barbarous word /ormistes was coined to 
describe. Happily the word has not survived the school. They 
did not at once formulate the doctrine of “art for art’s own sake,” 
but they were finding their way to that motto. The “ Cariatides ” 
of Théodore de Banville, 1842, and his “ Stalactites,” 1846, were 
born of this suggestion. All that he appropriated from romanticism, 
and from the “ Orientales” and the “ Consolations ” of Sainte-Beuve, 
was a scrupulous attention to form, to “ pure beauty” as it was soon 
to be called. At the same time, however, he turned back to the 
Greek and Latin antiques, to the very source of classicism. He 
looked to André Chénier for inspiration, he sang the “ Vénus de 
Milo,” the “Triomphe de Bacchus,” or the “ Jugement de Paris” ; 
and all this was at once an abjuration of the romanticism of the 
Middle Ages and of that which might have been called Lamartine’s 
neo-Christianism. The same must be said—or almost as much—of 
Théophile Gautier’s collections “* Emaux et Camées,” which appeared 
in 1852. 

Banville and Gautier were true poets, true artists, over-anxious, 
indeed, to find new and singular expressions of art, but they had 
the misfortune to be also journalists and “ men about town.” From 
this combination there resulted a confusing association of incon- 
gruous ideals ; strata of the quivering air of Paris and of the serene 
atmosphere of art. It is not always easy to distinguish their serious 
utterances from their zesthetic paradoxes. Were they sincere, or 
were they laughing at their readers? In the case of Banville the 
suspicion is stronger, for in the earlier work one perceives the 
“dandyism” of Musset, the Musset of ‘“ Mardoche” and of 
“Namouna.” The mere title of one of his collections, “Odes 
Funambulesques,” which appeared in 1857, sufficiently indicates the 
prankish side of his nature, and shows, too, why it is that his 
influence was so limited. Théophile Gautier, on the other hand, 
urged by the spur of need, did so much work of all sorts that the 
hack novelist pressed close upon the heels of the poet. The 
honour of becoming the true leader of the school was reserved for 
another, the author of the “ Poémes Antiques,” 1852, and the 
**Poeémes Barbares,” 1855-56: Leconte de Lisle, one of the fore- 
most poets of contemporary France—if not the most perfect among 
them all. 

He is certainly the most “ objective,” and in this regard he is the 
antithesis of the romantic poet and of the lyrical poet ; in reality he 
is an epic poet. In all his works he only speaks of himself two or 
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three times, and with splendid disintcrestedness he soars above all 
the questions of his day, giving place in his verses only to the 
thoughts which he believed were for eternity, sud specie eternitatis. 
It is this which gives him his sound and lasting value. He sang of 
the unchanging aspects of nature, the same before his time, in his 
time, and in our time. They fill his “ Midi,” his “ Juin,” the “ Réve 
du Jaguar,” the “Sommeil du Condor.” He celebrated, too, the 
traces which have been left to us by the great races and their succes- 
sive civilisation: ‘ Qain,” “Brahma,” “ Khirén,” the “ Enfance 
d’Héraclés, “‘Hypatie,” “ Mouga al Kébyr,” the “Téte du Comte,” 
the “ Epée d’Angantyr,” the “ Coeur d’Hialmar.” He gave voice to 
the resistless melancholy which rises from the mass of ruins, from 
the dark void in which all human effort seems at last to be lost. He 
was a great artist, he always prepared himself for his work, adding 
the breadth of modern erudition to the scrupulous accuracy of the 
classic school. It was his ambition to give every line the precision 
of a bas-relief, the durability of bronze or marble. The larger public 
could hardly have been expected to turn with eagerness to so severe 
a form of art, but the poets promptly rendered their homage, and 
one is not surprised to learn that the influence of Leconte de Lisle 
was felt for a moment by Hugo himself. 

This is plainly to be seen, if one compares the “ Chatiments,” 
1852, or the “Contemplations,” 1856, with the “ Légende des 
Sitcles,” 1859. In the two earlier collections we find Hugo still a 
lyric poet, and more than ever before a personal poet, but in the 
third he is manifestly inspired by the dominant note of the “ Poeémes 
Antiques” and the “ Poémes Barbares.” With still greater truth he may 
be said to have been aroused by the sound of a rival’s lyre, and, calling 
all his skill to his aid, he reasserts his sway over the empire which 
the new-comer had attacked. But the leopard skin which hangs from 
the poet’s shoulder never altogether changes its spots, and although 
the “ Légende des Siécles ” contains some verses of truly epic ring— 
the “Sacre de la Femme,” for instance, or “ Booz endormi”—the 
Hugo of the “Orientales” and the “Chants du Crépuscule” 
reappears in the other pieces, the Hugo to whom history and legend 
are no more than scene-painter’s draperies, garnishing the stage from 
which he expresses his own, his most intimate sentiments. No 
matter how earnestly he tried to subordinate himself to his task, to 
mirror faithfully the scene he describes, his powerful imagination 
inevitably distorts the image, and it is always Hugo that we see. 
The other school aimed at a diametrically opposed result, and just 
as the romantic movement had spread from the field of poetry to 
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that of the theatre, to history and even to criticism, they tried now 
to impose the canons of the naturalist’s zesthetics upon criticism and 
history, the theatre and the poetic art. 

It was the first article of their code that the personality of the 
poet should be subordinated to nature, that he should become a 
sworn interpreter; not necessarily impassible, but yet quite impar- 
tial and incorruptible. It is no longer the question to know the 
poet’s point of view, whether he is pleased or indignant, or with what 
sentiments he is agitated by the spectacle of nature or the events of 
history. It is his function to present things as they are, for what 
they are, independently of his personal opinions. A line of Horace 
expresses the new rule :— 


Non mihi res sed me rebus subjungere conor. 


The nature of things is exterior, anterior, superior ; it is not our task 
to correct or perfect, but to reproduce, and the first of all poetic 
qualities is the fidelity of presentment. It is a painter’s law, or a 
sculptor’s, perhaps, as much as a poet’s, and it may easily be carried 
to undue extremes ; a law, indeed, that was afterwards to bring about 
strange results. But it worked a great change for good in the years 
that immediately preceded and followed 1860, it recalled the poet to 
the observation of nature, to the study of history, to respect for 
simple truth. We owed to it, between 1866 and 1875, the 
“Trophées” of M. J. M. de Heredia; the popular poems, the 
domestic and intimate verses of M. Francois Coppée ; and, since we 
are not forbidden to study, in our own persons, the phenomena 
which Montaigne described as the “changing outlines of man’s 
inner conditions,” we owe to this same law some of the subtle and 
pathetic poems in which M. Sully Prudhomme has so well expressed 
the complexity of the contemporary spirit. 

These three authors, widely dissimilar as they are, have a second 
characteristic in common: each is almost perfect in his own field 
of work. There are no more beautiful sonnets in the language 
than those of M. J. M. de Heredia. The Dutch painters, Gérard 
Dow, for instance, and Jean Steen, have painted no interiors more 
finished than the popular poems of M. Coppée. Finally, M. Sully 
Prudhomme has touched our most secret fibres with verses of 
unparalleled delicacy and acuity. Perfection of form was indeed 
the second article, as the subjection of the poet’s personality was 
the first article, of the new school’s code. If critics forgave Victor 
Hugo the obscurities which were often darkened depths of 
meaning, and which never interfered with the correctness of his 
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diction, they were pitiless to the carelessness of Lamartine and of 
Musset. ‘The poet’s art was no longer measured by the abundance 
or the strangeness of its inspiration, but by the richness and sonority 
of the rhythm, the fulness and soundness of the line, the precision 
and elegance of its French. There was a return to the opinions of 
the past, a renewed perception of “the power of the right word in 
the right place.” People even began to discern in words many 
qualities which they do not possess. This was a logical change, no 
doubt, for there is only one way to imitate nature with fidelity, and 
that is to concentrate upon the perfection of form all the energy 
which has been repressed in the process of restricting the liberty of 
imagination. 

To these two principles—+he perfection of form and the imperson- 
ality of the artist—a third added itself: the principle that art exists 
Sor art’s sake only. Art has no moral or didactic mission, and one 
has no right to question the poet’s choice of a subject ; his method 
of treatment is the only ground for the exercise of the critic’s 
function. Gautier believed this to his last day ; his work remains to 
prove it. Leconte de Lisle violated the principle in some of his 
poems, but he was not conscious that he did so, even when, finding 
his inspiration in the “Légende des Siecles,” he tried to rival Hugo’s 
anti-religious ardour. M. de Heredia has never swerved. It was 
this central idea that the Parnassians made their rallying-point in 
1866. Some illustrious prose writers, Flaubert in the first rank, 
encouraged them. And if M. Sully Prudhomme and M. Francois 
Coppée escaped from the strict yoke, it was because they were 
affected by another influence at the same time as Leconte de Lisle’s, 
an influence more subtle and not less powerful, that of Charles 
Baudelaire and his “ Fleurs du Mal.” 

These poems appeared for the first time in 1857; but there are 
books which make themselves felt as soon as they appear, just as 
there are others which need, as it were, to be felt from a distance. 
Of such are, in the history of French prose, Stendhal’s ‘“ Chartreuse 
de Parme,” and, in the history of French poetry, the “Fleurs du 
Mal.” Ata first glance the critics imagined—fantastic as the idea 
seems to us—that they detected Catholicism in the “Fleurs du 
Mal”; and this was at the moment of a general reaction toward 
Paganism. ‘The fact is that at a time when the elaboration of form 
was everything, Baudelaire’s verses displayed the mosaicist’s care, 
they suggested the prose writer who has with painful labour mor- 
tised a rhyme upon the end of every line. It was also a moment at 
which poetry tended to the impersonal; and the inspiration of 
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Baudelaire betrays its debt to that of Vigny, and yet more to that of 
Sainte-Beuve—the Sainte-Beuve of the ‘Confessions de Joseph 
Delorme.” He not only imitated, but exaggerated this strange 
morbidity. While the critics for these reasons despised even what 
there was of novelty in Baudelaire’s product, the youth of his day 
recognised it, and felt its fascination. Beneath the declamatory 
tone, and the charlatanism even, of his lament, they perceived the 
sincerity of a suffering which was not less genuine because it was 
purely intellectual. It has been said that of all the sensory sugges- 
tions the most material and the most diffusive are those which appeal 
to the olfactory perceptions, and that no others so immediately stir 
the memory. And if this be true, it must be remembered that the 
“Fleurs du Mal” are permeated by the whole gamut of exotic 
fragrance. They are full, too, of those subtle values of sensory co- 
ordination which Baudelaire himself indicates when he says that 
“forms and outlines and sounds all correspond the one to the 
other.” There was novelty in all this, a fruitful and a lasting novelty, 
and as it did not seem to disagree with the lessons of the Par- 
nassians, people listened obediently to the lofty teachings of Leconte 
de Lisle, but read Baudelaire with infinite delight, like children 
devouring a book in secret. 

I remember trying, twenty-five years ago, in the pages of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, to describe this influence which Baudelaire 
exerted upon M. Frangois Coppée, M. Sully Prudhomme upon 
M. Paul Bourget, too, whose first verses had then—in 1875— 
recently appeared, and upon other writers. Francois Buloz, who 
was still living at the time, was hugely displeased, although he had 
printed in the Revue Baudelaire’s first verses. “So you take 
Baudelaire for a master, do you?” hecried. I thought that I had 
answered him when I said, “ No, but he is a master in the eyes of 
the poets I named.” But Buloz was not convinced. I little knew 
how amply time would justify me; I had not long to wait before 
a whole generation were invoking the name of the author of the 
“Fleurs du Mal,” the generation of Paul Verlaine and of Stephen 
Mallarmé. 

Although they still continued to bow to the Parnassian discipline, 
they began to chafe under it. Despite the poet’s dictum, ut pictura 
poesis, they began to perceive that poetry withered in this dry perfection 
of execution. The precision of outline, the richness of metre, the 
unsurviving fidelity of representation combined, embarrassed, cum- 
bered, cramped the freedom of the imagination, the amplitude of 
visions. It was impossible to escape the accurate grasp of the 
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artist, and when he had clutched you, there was no release. There 
was no background, no distant perspective, there was none of the 
indistinctness, the obscurity, the chiaroscuro, which is, nevertheless, 
one of the elements of true poetry. Save for some among M. Sully 
Prudhomme’s verses, everything was brought into the whitest light, 
and if, by chance, the meaning of any work, as a whole, was not 
quite clear, each line was in itself uncompromisingly distinct. 
People began to find, too, that this reproduction of nature was 
extended, in the past as in the present, to many objects which 
possessed no real interest. It does not follow that because an event 
has taken place it is necessarily a poetic event; nor is it true that 
everything that lives should be immortalised by art. It was said, 
too, that if ideas were plentiful enough in the masterpieces of the 
Parnassian School, no one idea ever passed beyond its original 
limits, or became the mantle and the veil of something more 
secret, more mysterious; the visible and palpable exterior of that 
which can neither be seen nor touched. There are, unquestionably, 
certain correspondences and associations between ourselves and the 
world in which we live: every sensation should lead us to an idea, 
and in that idea we ought to find something analogous to the sensa- 
tion. The reality of things does not manifest itself in their mere 
exterior, they must be exposed to the light of the truth in accordance 
with which their forms are defined. Every representation which 
fails to base itself upon that fact is necessarily incomplete, super- 
ficial, mutilated. The Parnassians forgot this, and their forgetfulness 
created the school of symbolism. 

It is difficult to see very clearly the inner meaning of Paul 
Verlaine’s work. He was an “irregular” in the eyes of all the 
schools, and his emancipation had been no more than a return to 
the liberty of the Romantic School, and a step beyond even that 
liberty. He owes his reputation less to the profoundness and the 
ingenuity of his symbolism than to the cynicism of his “Confessions.” 
He was at once violent and feeble, ingeniously perverse, capable, by 
turn, of the worst sentiments and the most sincere repentances, 
inheriting from Baudelaire and from Sainte-Beuve the love of sin 
and of remorse. Poor “ Lélian” wrote some wretched verses, and 
some that were detestable ; but he wrote also some that were original 
and exquisite. His great merit is, perhaps, that he wrote exquisitely 
diaphanous lines, verse as lightly burdened as French verse ought 
to be. Stephen Mallarmé wrote the most incomprehensible verses, 
more obscure than any Lycophron ever had made before his time ; 
but he had a poet’s soul ; he talked limpidly, if he wrote turgidly ; he 
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possessed the secret of clothing the strangest ideas in an enchanter’s 
web of apparent truth ; he has been, and will no doubt remain, the 
hierophant of symbolism, as Baudelaire was its precursor. I doubt 
whether he will be largely represented in the anthologies of the 
future, but no historian of nineteenth-century Trench poetry can 
refrain from mentioning his name. A certain Maurice Scéve, of 
Lyons, played just such a rdle in the sixteenth century, only to 
disappear, when he had played it, in the effulgence of the great 
Ronsard. 

There is one more observation that should perhaps be made 
before terminating this too hurried essay. It isa Ronsard that 
symbolism has lacked, and still lacks ; it is a Ronsard that we have 
been awaiting for nearly ten years. It would be easy to name a 
dozen excellent craftsmen in verse, and three or four poets, among 
the younger men: M. Henri de Régnier, for instance, and 
M. Albert Samain. But however much talent, natural or acquired, 
they may have shown, it must be admitted that no work of theirs has 
aroused the immediate and universal emotion which Lamartine’s 
*“‘ Méditations ” and Ronsard’s “ Amours” kindled as soon as they 
appeared. Why is it so? Is it, perhaps, because the time is not 
favourable to poets, and that our poets lack the encouragement, the 
complicity of opinion, so to speak, which is more necessary to their 
development than to the development of any other sort of artists ? 
Surely this is not the case. On the contrary, our poets find to-day 
a keener audience, not in France only, but abroad, than could have 
been hoped for ten, or twenty, or thirty years ago. Are fewer poets 
born, or is it more difficult for them to find the opportunity of 
appealing to the verdict of the public ? is life less kind to them to- 
day than formerly? One can hardly say so, in view of the number 
of volumes of verse which appear each year. Is it that they ripen 
less rapidly, and that the standard they set themselves is higher, more 
complex, and demands longer effort? Are they awaiting a rounder 
maturity ? As they are all young, let us hope that this is the case ; 
and if the close of the nineteenth century, so abundant in poetic 
talent, is somewhat barren of poetic product, we can only wait, in the 
hope that the expected masterpiece is taking form, somewhere in 
silent seclusion, and that the sudden radiance of its appearance will 
greet the beginning of the new century. Sic aliud ex alionunguam 
deststit orirt, 


FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 
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THE STORY OF THE SHOE. 


HERE is an American lady who belongs to that now enormous 
class—the collectors of curios. But her special hobby is an 
unusual one, consisting of old shoes. They are, however, all shoes 
of historic interest, which have belonged to more or less eminent 
people. What very many would deem the gem of her collection is 
the pair of shoes which Marie Antoinette wore on her journey to the 
guillotine, and which thus symbolise the last scene of one of the 
most pathetic and many-sided life tragedies which the world has 
ever seen. 

At first sight there may not scem much of dignity or interest 
about shoes, the coverings of man’s lowest extremities and the con- 
stant associates of mud. Nor is one of the innumerable stalls which 
may be seen in the vast toiling quarters of the Metropolis, with its 
shabby assortment of old boots and shoes, a romantic sight, unless 
you possess that inner eye which sees these worn articles in the fresh- 
ness of their first appearance and the forms whose feet filled them. 
The little boots and shoes which tiny possessors have trotted about 
in always appeal to one’s imagination, and set one wondering how 
far they have travelled or will travel, and what regions and adventures 
will surround them. But at first sight one does not see much in old 
foot gear. Yet, after all, why not a collection of these as well as of 
hats and coats? For instance—the glamour of the Napoleonic 
legend is perennial—though the perforated cocked hat and worn coat 
of Marengo, which Bausset, the Prefect of the Palace, says the 
Emperor wore at a great review on the anniversary of the famous 
battle which virtually gave him the throne of France, are full of 
interest, must not the riding boots which spurred his charger hither 
and thither during the stress and fury of the battle be equally so? 

And man’s history is associated with the shoe—a term which 
here covers boot also. The covering for the feet must have been, 
in cold climes at any rate, an earlier need than one for the head, 
protected as that was by its thick and shaggy hair. But soles, how- 
ever toughened, are not impervious to sharp stones and tangles of 
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prickly vegetation, while even mud and snow must have been more 
agreeable to remote man when the feet were covered than otherwise. 
The first rudimentary idea of foot gear is therefore the hide sandal, 
just cut to protect the sole and fastened with a thong. By-and-by 
a genius has the notion of covering up the whole foot and cuts a 
larger piece of hide, enwraps foot and instep, and fastens it with a 
thong. The undressed hide adapts itself to the foot. It is merely 
the most rudimentary form of the Indian mocassin. And first 
used—how many years ago ?—is also as late as the early part of 
the last century, the fashion of the Highlanders in their most remote 
solitudes. 

However, our theme is the shoe, not the sandal. So far as our 
own realm is concerned, shoes seem to have been worn as early as 
the age of Canute, if not earlier. With the Norman Conquest there 
came shoes and boots of various degrees of ornament. Of course 
the richer Saxons found it politic to follow their conquerors’ 
fashions, and thus the Thanes equipped themselves. The freemen 
wore stout shoes; as for the slaves, they were, it would seem, 
barefoot. 

From the reign of William Rufus to that of Henry VII. fashion 
appears to have played the most remarkable freaks with shoes and 
boots—all the more remarkable because played in a practical very 
much out-of-door and athletic-recreations age with articles of dress 
which were necessities for use, not mere accessories capable of any 
amount of grotesque absurdity. Fashion dictated as enormous 
absurdities as it did, say, among our grandfathers in the days of the 
Regency. Especially during the reigns of the Plantagenets the 
shoe craze attained its most extensive dimensions. Richard II.—who 
was, however, in “his earlier manner” a far more strong-minded 
and clever prince than usually deemed—had later a good deal of 
George IV. in him as regards interest in matters sartorial. Probably 
the high-water mark of shoe folly was reached at that Plantagenet 
period where the leaders of fashion had the points of their shoes 
turned up much in the fashion of a ram’s horn, and linked up with 
golden chains to the knight’s knees. Grim-visaged war had here, 
indeed, smoothed his wrinkled front, for the doughty warrior, how- 
ever renowned in battle or at the chase of the tall deer—the only 
occupations for mous autres for centuries—could not, when wearing 
these up-to-date shoes, get his feet into the stirrups. And walking 
must have been, except on the most level surfaces—which in 
the days of rush-strewn floors and roads of the most rudimentary 
kinds, such as Arthur Young hundreds of years later execrated, must 
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have been rare—difficult indeed. Fulke, Count of Anjou, is credited 
with having originated the fashion, to hide an excrescence on one of 
his feet. Sometimes at the extreme point of the shoe in ultra 
fashionable wearers some fantastic device, as for instance a bird, 
was carved. 

What occurs to one as remarkable is that at a period when the 
conveniences of life were as few and practical as possible so much 
elaboration should have been lavished on one of the most needed 
and essentially practical articles of clothing. Possibly the knights 
and jeunesse dorée generally felt more at ease in armour, cumbrous as 
that was, for, at any rate, then they were firm in their stirrups. This 
fashion, by the- way, did not, as often imagined, last through the 
reign of Edward IV., fond of showiness as he was; for in 1468 
common sense had asserted itself, probably due to the ordinary 
citizen having imitated the “ hupper suckles” in their pointed shoes, 
and the fashion which had begun in 1382 was forbidden by a 
sumptuary edict under a penalty of 20s. With the accession of the 
Tudors a practical state of things seems to have been introduced. 
The shoes of the time, as seen in the portraits, are of the sturdy 
and stalwart aspect which was that of the Tudor race. Square-toed 
and ample are those of Henry VIII. and his courtiers, as of men 
who swing solidly on whatever the path where their intentions led 
them, whatever the obstacles, and so far as Henry was concerned 
those uncompromising shoes of his pounded over everything like a 
steam-roller. Those singular freaks, however, which from the time 
of William Rufus to that of Edward IV. fashion was permitted to 
play, and which were some of the most remarkable which caprice 
ever devised, ceased with the Tudors. 

Ere completing allusion to them, however, one may mention that 
their variation in colour and ornamentation was far greater than 
imagined by modern ideas. The pointed shoes were fastened back 
by chains or ribbons, red, white, blue, green, and parti-coloured, which 
were stitched with pearls and adorned with silk, silver, and gold, and 
various furs which came from the East, Venice being the great 
mart in this respect. 

Ribbons, though used in different fashion, were conspicuous on 
the Tudor shoes. It was the precise antithesis of the effect nearly 
three centuries later of 


Roland the Just with ribbons on his shoes, 


for every courtier, both of Henry VIII. and Francis I. on the other 
side of the Channel, used a large quantity of ribbon in adorning his 
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shoes. Brilliant colours were the favourites, and carnation perhaps 
the most popular. But with the French courtiers the ribbon was 
used in the form of big rosettes. Spain imitated France in this 
respect. English fashionables rather preferred bows and the like 
Henry himself was fond of rich shoes—indeed he liked that quality 
in everything—and they were wrought with his badge of the red rose. 

The next variation in fashion in the shoe that is seen among the 
leaders of society is that, if one may use the Hibernianism, it 
becomes aboot. This is at the Court of Elizabeth, where the wide- 
topped Spanish boot—handsome, and, to our eyes, theatrical—became 
popular among the rival courtiers, each endeavouring to outvie the 
other in the Queen’s eyes. The most handsome and admired of all 
were made of white Cordova leather edged with costly lace and 
having gold spurs. Sometimes buff and red, and much more rarely 
the now prevalent black, leather was the material. Shoes for men 
seem to have gone out of fashion during the Stuart era so far as the 
upper classes went. Your plain citizen always adhered to a more or 
less substantial shoe when at home, and seldom drew on boots save 
when on a journey—a terrible expedition, however short the distance, 
up to the middle of the last century. Thus in Charles II.’s day 
Cowley, writing to Dr. Thomas Sprat from so near a place to London 
as Chertsey, says that he might very conveniently come thither “ the 
way of Hampton town—lying there one night.” 

When you come to consider the Stuart period and its general 
dramatic and episodical aspect, there may seem, if you choose to 
indulge in such speculations, a certain fitness of association in the 
theatrical lace-bedizened open-topped boots. But one thing is 
indisputable, that, taken in connection with the other articles of 
costume, the dress of men of superior rank in the reign of each 
Charles is far and away the most handsome and picturesque which 
is to be found in our annals. A certain nobility of aspect, or at any 
rate distinction, is lent to the most commonplace faces and figures 
by the complete splendour of the dress, and as combined with the 
general brilliance the boots are precisely those which the best taste 
would dictate. The austerities of the Protectorate in costume but 
emphasised the beauty of the past and the gaicty and gracefulness of 
the succeeding fashion. 

It is when we arrive at the commencement of the last century 
that we find ourselves emphatically at the period of the shoe. Save 
for horse soldiers, travellers on horseback—that method long con- 
tinued the speediest and most practicable for going on expeditions 
of any length—and foxhunters, boots were little used. Let us 
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premise that whatever the vagaries of fashion among the shoes of 
fashion, the London citizen of however much credit and renown 
always wore serviceable black square-toed shoes, as did the apprentices 
in the days when men lived at their shops and apprentices looked to 
the prospect of becoming common councilmen or aldermen as the 
highest honour the future could bestow. 

A digression must be made before we start on the eighteenth 
century, however. During the last years of the seventeenth, after the 
arrival of the Dutch Deliverer, it seems rather out of tune with his 
austere character, but under his sway the red-heeled shoe, which is 
the mental accompaniment of costume plays and masquerades, came 
into fashion. And with a furore. Not only England, but France, 
Spain, and Germany became enthusiastic on the subject. For both 
sexes, they were adopted by the “smart people” of the period. 
During Queen Anne’s reign these ornamental heels were for the 
fashionable youth your only wear, and soldiers like Marlborough, 
when they capered nimbly in a lady’s chamber, exhibited themselves 
in such heels, which were higher as the dandyism of the wearer was 
more developed. The tint grew more vivid, the height greater each 
year until the fashion altered. The Zaéler, of November 19, 1709, 
in classifying the “ coxcombs of the time,” says that “ red heel’d shoes 
and an Hat hung upon one Side of the Head shall signify a Smart.” 

With the reign of George I. the shoe in its plainer fashion, so far 
as material goes, became general. There were wide distinctions, how- 
ever. Your shoe was, however, nothing without the buckle. Indeed, 
it was a case of the “ tail wagging the dog,” for the buckle was the 
attraction and the shoe but the accompaniment. Be it observed 
that at first, however, it was not the size but the costliness of the 
buckle which was conspicuous. Thus among royalties, people of 
high rank, and those who were the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form at court wore diamonds. Needless to say that then, as now, 
those who desired to imitate them wore paste buckles, happy perhaps 
in that self-complacency which imagines nobody else shrewd enough 
to estimate possibilities. Thus in 1720 a leader of fashion would 
wear a full flowing curled wig reaching in ringlets half-way down 
back and arms, a laced coat cut straight, with buttons put on in every 
possible place—thereby, by the way, affording a remarkable similarity 
to the “ pearlies” of the popular and up-to-date costermonger—and 
square-toed, black shoes with an enormous flap on the instep, high 
heels, and on the flap a small but brilliant buckle. Next to the 
buckle of brilliants came those of gold. Rich landowners and equally 
rich merchants, men whose reputation for being “warm ”— 
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or in the then recent Alsatian-fashionable slang “ rhinocerical,” 
a quite obsolete synonym for moneyed—wore gold buckles larger 
than the diamond ones, but still small in proportion to the 
shoe-flaps. Your thriving shopkeepers wore buckles of silver, 
and your opulent farmers those of shining steel, and the poorer 
classes had buckles of brass or iron; but of some material everyone 
wore buckles on the shoes. Indeed, so wide-reaching was the de- 
preciation in buckle-makers’ work when, at the epoch of the French 
Revolution, people in general followed “ Roland the Just’s ” example 
and took to shoe ribbons, that the buckle-makers actually, in their 
desperation, petitioned George III. and Parliament that shoe ribbons 
should be forbidden under penalties, clamouring for a renewal of the 
sumptuary laws of Plantagenet and Tudor with an apparent inability 
to read the signs of the time. A spasmodic attempt was made by 
the princes and their enfourage to benefit the buckle-makers by 
wearing buckles as ostentatiously as possible ; but ribbons, decidedly 
far more unpicturesque though much more practical, carried the day, 

Ere this happened there are various other developments to be 
chronicled in shoes from the period 1720 at which we have arrived. 
The satin shoe of the eighteenth-century beauty—a veritable work 
of art—was embroidered and ornamented in various ways, and not 
seldom used when obtained from her maid by her admirers to drink 
the champagne and burgundy in which they toasted her. Shoes 
were for women the only wear throughout the century. Always 
with the high flaps. But whatever the wet weather the girl of the 
period had to make her way through ill-paved London or the muddy 
rutty country roads in shoes. Perhaps high heels and flaps gave 
some protection in front and behind, but the well-made natty boot 
which enables her modern sister to defy all weathers—sometimes 
with the addition of gaiters—was far beyond the dream of any 
feminine imagination, and would have been deemed vastly un- 
feminine if it had ever taken form in anticipation. Later in the 
century the buckles got larger and the flaps somewhat smaller. 
With a minority shoes of other colours are worn—red, white, and 
blue. During the reign of George the Second, as a glance at 
Hogarth shows, the high heels, especially for women, remained in 
favour. There is then much to be said that this was not merely, as 
in late years in Paris and London, a whim which makes the wearer’s 
muscles ache. When one thinks of the habitual state of streets at 
that time, paving and scavengering being merely expressions devoid 
of meaning, the actual use of high heels in keeping out of the soil 
the skirts of the wearer can be imagined. 
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Philosophically regarded, the prevalence of the shoe says much 
for the stay-at-home character of the last century majority. For the 
badness of the roads, the slowness (a necessary corollary) of all 
public and many private conveyances—great people found six 
horses and running footmen with long canes necessary—and the 
highwaymen made a trip from one county to another a thing to be 
looked on as very adventurous, and from one end of England to 
the other an achievement which was the talk of a lifetime, and not 
seldom the result, was a modest but stilted and formal “journal of a 
tour.” There were then all over the realm local centres of population, 
the members keeping to their own town, having their own local neces- 
saries, enjoyments, amusements, and artists, and rarely, if ever, visiting 
London. So the majority of Londoners were content with their 
own much smaller capital girdled round with now extinct plea- 
sure grounds and tea gardens, all these within easy access of 
each quarter of the town. Thus there was comparatively little 
walking about. Sedan chairs, hackney coaches, and above all the 
ten thousand licensed boats which plied on the Thames, were the 
favourite means of locomotion. Shoe leather was mainly worn out 
at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and similar resorts. The dress of the women, 
especially as shown in Hogarth, shows the apparent rarity of out- 
door excursions on foot, for all the figures, as a rule, seem quite un- 
protected from what was then known as “ foul weather.” 

As the eighteenth century approaches its end the shoe with the 
upper classes undergoes a transformation—becomes, in fact, the boot. 
Ere we go into this subject, however, let us hark back for some 
fifteen hundred years and allude to a pair of shoes which deserved 
much earlier mention. This pair was found in 1802 on opening a 
Roman burial-place at Southfleet, Kent. They were placed in a 
stone sarcophagus between two large glass vases, each containing 
a quantity of calcined bones. They were of superb and expensive 
workmanship, made of fine purple leather, and in shape not unlike 
a modern woman’s houseboot, with thongs to fasten the sides across 
the instep. The leather was reticulated in the form of hexagons, 
and each hexagonal division was worked with gold in an elaborate 
and beautiful manner. Thus among the Romans was a type of the 
modern shoe, which was forgotten for many centuries. 

About the time of the French Revolution’s commencement the 
decadence of the shoe, so far as men were concerned, begins. Rib- 
boned shoes had but a short run then, though they reappeared and 
long flourished after Waterloo as “ bluchers,” thus named as a com- 
pliment to the gruff and grim, but then popular German commander. 
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About 1789 top boots came in. By no means for country squires 
only. Merchants who never crossed a horse save as John Gilpin 
did, under necessity ora doctor’s dictates, and with much trepidation, 
walked along the London streets and transacted their business on 
the Exchange and elsewhere in top boots, the spurs only being 
absent. Members of Parliament, leaders of fashion, men of various 
sedentary occupations are seen in prints and caricatures of the time 
in accurate top boots. Perhaps partly as symbolising the bluffness 
and John Bullism which then characterised the nation, and which 
was so useful in the long war so soon to commence against the 
towering ambition and mighty power of Napoleon. But, curiously 
enough, France here copied England. An Anglomanie, of which the 
prominent signs were vedingofes and top boots, setin in Paris. Danton, 
the Stentor of the Revolution, roars from the tribune, and Robespierre, 
his deadly rival, minces his words from it, both equally in top boots 
—though these be the symbols of the British aristocrats. Top boots 
of the finest kind are worn by Philippe Egalité, whose last words 
when on the scaffold, to which his intrigues and vote had aided in 
sending his unhappy cousin, concern them. “They will come off 
better after,” he says cynically to Sanson’s assistants, who were about 
to pull them off before placing him on the plank. Thus it is curious 
that at a time when the nations were approaching grimmest hostility 
both should adopt the same form of footgear. 

The top boot, with the long riding coat and the laced cravat, 
made a picturesque dress, and the boot was undoubtedly, when the 
wearer was accustomed to it, one of the most serviceable for wet 
walking and indifferent roads. By-and-by, however, it went 
gradually out of fashion. But some of its most persistent supporters 
were the British farmers in their days of prosperity from “war 
prices” and corn laws. With them who were as much in the saddle 
as on foot a more useful form of foot-gear could not have been 
devised. Needless to say, that to this day John Bull, as typified in 
illustration, always wears top boots. It seems difficult to imagine 
a form of boot, now only seen in the hunting field or the racecourse, 
generally worn by prosperous merchants at their places of business, 
and with some of the old-fashioned sort who lived in their fine old 
city houses with all the appliances of wealth around them, hardly ever 
out of the familiar sound of Bow bells, the same remark applying to 
doctors and lawyers and other occupations, with much more of 
“hearing the mouse squeak than the lark sing” about them. 

The top boot’s decadence is followed by a foreign importation 
symbolical of the German sympathies which actuated the nation 
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during the Napoleonic wars. This was the Hessian boot. It was 
shiny and polished of surface,with tassels outside. Many old-fashioned 
men wore it late in the century, sometimes with powder and pigtail. 
Then came the Wellington, which had a long run. But next to the 
difficulty of getting it on was that of getting it off when the feet were 
bad and swollen, and it made, like the top boot, boot-hooks and 
boot-jacks a necessary part of the wearer’s equipment. Simplicity 
and ease, if there be no particular symbolism, mark the later varieties 


of foot-gear, but these are not our theme. 
F. G. WALTERS. 
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THE PELOPIDA: PAPERS: 


N days when the public appetite for “‘ Memoirs,” even of the least 
distinguished of contemporary characters, seems practically 
insatiable, it would be strange, indeed, had no curiosity been roused 
by the discovery of these records of the most celebrated, if not the 
most virtuous, family of antiquity. 

Merely as a discovery, the fragments before us altogether eclipse 
in interest not only the recently unearthed “ Poems of Bacchylides,” 
but even the most romantic finds of the Renaissance. Had the 
excavations in an ancient Genoese palace (rendered necessary by 
the earthquake of September 1897) revealed the existence of the 
lost Odes of Anacreon or the missing Decades of Livy, the event 
would have been sufficiently remarkable. How much more so when 
the original documents thus unexpectedly preserved for the modern 
student are found to be separated from us not by nineteen but by 
twenty-nine centuries, while the actual copy now extant is but some 
three or four hundred years later in date! The preservation of any 
particular MS. (paper or papyrus) for four or five centuries more or 
less is, of course, as often as not matter of the purest accident. There 
are many books printed and written to which even a longer period 
seems to have done much less harm than is often wrought by a 
week’s wear and tear in a circulating library. But before attempting 
to bridge over what must to the inexperienced in such matters 
appear a very formidable interval, let us briefly recapitulate the 
contents of the MSS. 

Besides, then, the much-talked of (I.) “‘Correspondence of Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra”—an incomplete series of some forty 
or fifty letters dating mostly from the Greek camp before Ilium 
and the Royal Palace at Mycenz, respectively—we have, comprised 
in the same roll, 

II. “The Journal of Electra,” briefly and irregularly kept, but 

) Privat-Briefwechselungen und handschriftliche Denkmdler des Uralt- 
Pelopidiiischen Stammes (Giessen, 1898; 8vo. pp. Ixxxiii, 147). Zhe Pelopida 
Papers, edited and translated by A. Dobell-Yeoveril, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (in the press). 
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apparently complete, and supplying important data as to the gradual 
estrangement of her Royal father and mother ; 

III. A few “Letters of Aigisthus to Clytemnestra” (of these 
some passages have been prudently left in the original Greek ; 
what is ¢ranslated, however, will serve to confirm the worst estimates 
formed of this base and designing man) ; and, lastly, 

IV. An anonymous document, obviously intended for publica- 
tion and entitled ““A Defence of the Pelopide.” This last, which 
belongs to a somewhat later date, was almost immediately identified 
by scholars as the famous missing pamphlet of Orestes. It is to 
this, in fact, that we owe the most interesting details of the family, 
disentangled, as will be seen, from their highly tragical mythology. 
The domestic interest of the work is also very great. The story of 
the murder of Agamemnon and the amours of Clytzmnestra will 
of course be familiar to every reader of the classics. It will be 
equally clear that the relations of Orestes (after the death of his 
father Agamemnon) and Aé%gisthus (when the latter had obtained 
the object of his illicit intrigues) could have been no less hostile 
than those of the King and the Prince of Denmark in the play of 
‘‘ Hamlet.” When we recall the fact that the usurper who had done 
all in his power to vilify the memory of Agamemnon and the 
legitimate branch of the family, had alleged she insanity of Orestes as 
a plea for excluding him from all share of the property of his 
murdered father ; that Orestes, after various delays—during which he 
reproaches himself with his irresolution, even exclaiming, “‘ Why do 
I live (in the position of) one saying ‘This ought to be done’ when all 
the time it is allowed me to do it ?”—did return and put to death the 
usurper and his mother (the /atter by poison), it will at once be seen 
that the controversial interest of the pamphlet (addressed on the 
restoration of the young prince to his trusty friend Pylades) is 
nothing to its “rary interest as another possible source of 
Shakespeare’s play! That is by the way. 

We can only touch on these details, except in so far as they 
concern the history of the Papers as a whole. As appears from a 
‘‘ pressmark ” and date in one corner, the MS. was in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence in the fifteenth century, and was probably one of 
those dispersed on the partial plunder of that collection by the French 
under Charles VIII. It is quite possible, then, that some obscure Latin 
novelist of the time (whose writings would be quite as intelligible to 
Shakespeare as those of Saxo Grammaticus!) may have got hold of 
the story of the Pelopidz as told by Orestes and utilised it in some 
form, of which the only remains lie buried beneath that mound of 
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mouldering controversy, the play of “ Hamlet.” Without mooting again 
the Shakespeare-Baconian question, one may observe en passant that 
Pylades (gateman or gatekeeper) was an epithet naturally and 
commonly applied by later Greek writers to Horatius Cocles the 
famed keeper of the bridge (or rather of the bridge-gate, for the 
bridge was cut down) : hence it is likely enough that in Renaissance 
times the names Horatius (Horatio) and Pylades may have become 
confused. 

It is of more interest, however, without digressing further on this 
tempting subject, to note that the “ Pelopidz Papers ” were, at widely 
separated periods, in the possession of two of the most celebrated 
despots known to history—Lorenzo de’ Medici and Pisistratus, the 
“ tyrant” of Athens! By a curious concidence the two are almost 
equally well known as plutocrats and collectors of books, manuscripts, 
and artistic curiosities. What the Renaissance owes to the great 
Medici banker all readers of Mr. Roscoe’s popular biography are 
aware. But Pisistratus, who inherited a large fortune from his father, 
Hippocrates, is equally celebrated as the first to bring together and 
publish the scattered “Homeric” ballads. That a monarch with 
such tastes, means and opportunities should have included in his 
collection such a work as the “ Pelopidz Papers”—directly bearing 
upon the history of the greatest celebrities of ancient Greece—is 
natural enough. More difficult (at first view, though modern 
scholarship has proved itself equal to the task) is the solution 
of the problem how such a relic escaped the attention of the 
Classical age—how it found its way to Italy. But here we are 
confronted by the statement regarding Pisistratus printed in every 
respectable ‘Classical Dictionary,” viz. that “upon his expulsion 
the effects of the tyrant were sold by auction.” 

And we know more than this. Others besides Cicero have been 
struck by the fact that at so famous a sale there was “only one 
bidder”; an expression, however, by which we are to understand, not 
that no other bids were offered, but that, as is occasionally seen at 
modern auctions, one buyer, by his superior means and determina- 
tion, practically overbore all opposition ; and natives of Athens, we 
may remember, might naturally be timid purchasers of what the 
tyrant might perhaps reclaim with interest on his return, which 
actually occurred a few years later. Who, then, was this person? 
A foreigner, naturally enough. His very name is now before us» 
together with a note of his purchases (and of the prices paid for the 
same) at the Pisistratian sale. These, though not, after all, very 
numerous, contain several highly curious items. The “Letters of 
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Phalaris ” (the rumoured existence of which suggested the fifteenth 
century forgeries that afterwards gave occasion for the celebrated 
Bentley-Boyle controversy), and the “ Rejected Designs for the 
Brazen Bull,” for which, it will be remembered, three Athenian artists 
were invited to compete. [Pisistratus, it seems, had at one time 
contemplated setting up a similar institution at Athens. But the 
proposition had been severely handled by Theognis in a scathing 
satire, which was the immediate cause of the retirement of the poet 
to Megara.] Such a catalogue, short as it is, is a priceless fragment 
of bibliography ; the author of which deserves to be remembered. 
Bernaldus Corycius or Quiritius (a Corycius was a correspondent of 
Sadoleto in the sixteenth century) was, as his name implies, a Roman 
agent sent by the Latian monarch to attend the Pisistratian sale, and 
to purchase, in particular, the item to which this quasi-catalogue is 
appended. It bears, as has been said, his name and Ais address at 
Rome— Tn vico sacri fontis” (the Street of the Holy Spring or Well), 
which perhaps corresponds with the modern “ Via Beccatelli,” 
situated near the Circus Maximus. If it be asked why an Italian 
agent should be commissioned to purchase such a work, we must 
remember Niebuhr’s striking assertion that “the Rome of the later 
kings was already the centre of a great State.” And the vague 
traditions destined to be immortalised in Virgil’s “ A©neid” of its 
foundation by a ‘Trojan colony ; the anxiety to connect its new-born 
institutions with the legendary glories of the Priamidz ; the feeling 
already embodied in the rude line of Ennius :— 
Ille superbus erit quasi ad Tro- natus erat -jam 
(As proud as if he had been born at Troy)— 

were accentuated in the mind of the reigning monarch, Servius Tullius, 
by a morbid anxiety to distract attention from his own obscure origin. 
But alas ! the only detail in the papers concerning Atneas, the legend- 
ary founder of the Latian dynasty, was the authentic account of his 
disgraceful treachery and expulsion from Troy! The character of 
“pious A°neas” (or whatever remained of it in the minds of those 
acquainted with the works of Virgil) having been practically demolished 
ina recent Review, it need only be added here that that prince (chiefly 
known to modern readers for his heartless desertion of Dido) was, it 
would now appear, in literal fact Aicked out of Troy by his disgusted 
and indignant father ; while it is probable that a hasty glimpse of the 
incident by some military underling gave rise to the pleasing legend 
of his being “ jumped upon” in another sense (the Greek and Eng- 
lish idioms have the same ambiguity), in fine, of his carrying away an 
aged parent from the flames—lighted by Greek troubadours—at 
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Troy. . . . It will be easily seen how necessary it is for any modern 
reader, before approaching the subject, to free his mind from a mass 
of fanciful illusions with which both ancient and modern writers 
have overlaid it. He must allow the sun of modern criticism to 
dispel for him the conventional mists still hanging round the so- 
called “classical” antiquity, to contemplate actions and facts, as 
has scarcely been attempted till our own days, from a human and 
familiar point of view. 

We do not study the character of Godfrey de Bouillon in the 
pages of Tasso, or look for the real history of our own early 
monarchs in the pages of Shakespeare. Yet we are so familiar 
with the figures of Agamemnon, Clytzemnestra, A‘gisthus, and the 
rest, as exhibited under the limelight of the fantastic imagination of 
éschylus, that we are apt to forget that the characters from which 
he drew were human beings like ourselves. 

The action, moreover, of the Greek Drama, is so cramped and 
confined by the rules of a to us incomprehensible technique, the 
practical homely details of life are so thrown into the background, 
that, at a period when figures hardly give us any idea of chronology, 
we are content to find human nature itself almost unintelligible. But 
increasing experience only shows us now more clearly the restricted 
limits of its variation ; and one result of these discoveries covering 
the private and public career of the Pelopidz will be to throwa 
positive flood of the dry light of modern historic (we had almost 
said journalistic) actuality upon the distant and conventionalised 
outlines of life in ancient Greece. 

They will certainly confirm the suspicion of many educated 
minds that the she-villain of the greatest of ancient dramas had 
perhaps less of the stiff, heavily dignified enormity of a Lady 
Macbeth than of the homely and practical astuteness of—shall we 
say ?—a “ woman who did” in the twelfth century what many have 
done in the nineteenth. Not to give a needless shock to the reader 
who is still under the impression that Clytemnestra murdered her 
husband with an axe as he sat in the bath (immediately after his 
return from the Trojan war), let us note in passing that this never 
very satisfactory poetical figment is here finally exploded. The 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Mycenez, in 187-, had already 
shown, taking the accepted structure of the royal palace, its extreme 
improbability ; and there seems no reason to doubt, from the papers 
now brought to light, that Agamemnon’s death occurred in a much 
more natural manner. 

The elaborate and luxurious mechanism of the ancient Greek 
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bath-room was scarcely realised before the modern excavations in 
the neighbourhood of the “Gate of Lions.” Hot water as well as 
cold—and not merely “vapour,” as described by Herodotus—were 
laid on from a subterranean well and boiler through ornamentally 
fashioned taps, though what we should call the fittings were, if more 
artistically beautiful, no doubt also more clumsy in their mechanism 
than those familiar to every villa resident of our own day. 

Agamemnon after long years of tent life on the dusty plains of 
Ilium—the Scamander with its dangerous deeps and eddies offered 
few attractions to the bather—would naturally appreciate a warm 
bath. Why, then, should we longer refuse to credit the account 
given by Clytzemnestra (in a long letter to A®gisthus, dating but a 
few weeks later, when the events would still be fresh in her mind) of 
the accident that followed ? 

“ My poor old Monstre” (this is Dr. A. Dobell-Yeoveril’s effective 
version of the Greek sobriquet philon or philtaton Therion with 
which she commonly addressed her lord)—‘“* My poor old AMonsztre, 
seizing the all-brazen tap, turned right against himself the horn of the 
fatal bull.” (This fanciful method of saying that the hot-water tap 
was turned on and then “stuck” will be understood a moment later.) 

Clytzmnestra, far from “ensnaring him” in the bath-room with 
a “net” (of all likely contrivances! Was this perhaps one of the 
large “cross-woven” bath-towels still used by Argive women in 
Xenophon’s time ?), was not even in the house at the time of her 
husband’s arrival. Misled, it seems, by one of the fire-signals 
(“ Ag.” 30) she had gone out to meet her lord on the wrong high- 
road. On her return, hurrying up the steep hill and under the 
great Cyclopean gateway, the ruins of which have impressed 
so many travellers, she heard, so she tells us, his screams— 
those screams that are perhaps the one substratum of fact in the 
sensational legend popularised by the greatest of Greek dramatists, 
and vaxn—down a long corridor and up a flight of stone stairs—to 
his assistance. 

The cries of the suffering general would indicate clearly enough 
what was the matter. Perhaps he did, perhaps he did not, “ bellow 
like a bull, ‘O beloved Clytie, having with my powerful hand let 
loose a flood of boiling water, I cannot by any device arrest its 
course.’” (Greek loquacity, we know from other examples, was equal 
to even lengthier exclamations than this in no less serious emer- 
gencies !) Such a detail matters little. But what could be more 
natural than that the courageous little woman, rushing to his assist- 
ance, should, as she says she did, “snatch up an axe left in the 
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corridor by one of the Palace guard,” and with that weapon 
endeavour to execute in a moment repairs which might perhaps 
have occupied a skilled modern plumber for a fortnight ? 

She arrived, unhappily, a moment too late. Agamemnon (who 
would perhaps have been wiser not to take a hot bath at all after so 
long a journey following on a tedious campaign) had succumbed to 
his injuries. What follows? Who is the next person to arrive, as 
we are told, on the scene of this natural, albeit painful, domestic 
calamity? Why, of all people, Cassandra! Cassandra, in whom 
a natural jealousy of the Queen was combined with the revengeful 
pride or anger roused in a well-born maiden, accustomed to every 
luxury, by one of those complete revolutions of rank and fortune so 
lamentably familiar to the ancient world. And what is the spectacle 
presented to her passionately prejudiced view? It is that of a 
strong-minded woman, already suspected of an illicit attachment to 
what Mr. Kipling would call a “ tertium quid” flushed and excited, 
brandishing an axe in the presence of her recently deceased hus- 
band! Let us suppose further (nothing is more likely) that one of 
the blows hurriedly aimed at the recalcitrant tap (they were some- 
times fashioned, Bekker tells us, like duds’ heads: might this 
explain the curiously muddled metaphor of Cassandra in the 
play, 1. 1125, in which Clytamnestra is represented as a cow 
killing a bull?) had accidentally wounded the already inani- 
mate monarch. What more promising materials for a legend of 
conjugal criminality could possibly be asked by the mythologer 
committed, as he already was, to the historic convention that every 
generation of the Pelopidz (including their husbands and wives) 
must commit some glaring iniquity, or that if not—the inference to the 
Greek mind was obvious—it must be invented for them? Popular 
tradition, for that matter, coloured by the malice of A®schylus, who 
was not above hiring bards to sing on these revolting topics, had 
already emblazoned in lively colours the ancient pedigree of the 
royal house of Mycenz. The founder of the family had brought 
from Asia, probably from China, together with considerable wealth, 
the reputation of an unsavoury feeder, and being (as is admitted by 
Orestes, ‘‘ Defence of the Pelopidz ”) unkind to his children, he was 
quite naturally accused of an exaggerated species of cannibalism! 
A quarter of Pelops (or rather of his substance) was in fact 
“devoured by Ceres”—consumed, that is, by the agricultural 
depression so common in those waterless regions. (Danaus, the 
well-known inventor of the si#hon, who had supplied the “thirsty 
Argive plain” with fifty “ Danaids” or centres of irrigation, had been 
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ridiculed by his ignorant contemporaries as raising water for the 
mere futile purpose of letting it run away again! The “ Nemean 
Lion,” one of the wonders of the age of Perseus, was a roaring torrent 
in acave. Hettner’s “ Athens and Peloponnese.”) The repetition of 
sO nauseous a scandal in the very next generation is partly explained 
by that eclipse of the Sun (see the allusion in Seneca’s 
“ Agamemnon ”— 
Quod sol ne videret refugit) 

which imperiously demanded some proportionately sensational crime. 
In the general superstitious terror of the moment, people ex- 
claimed (such is the plea urged by Orestes, no doubt soundly 
enough) “ Oh, those Atridz ” (Atreus or Thyestes, this time, or both) 
“have been doing something”—or, as we should say, are “at it 
again.” There was no time to invent a new monstrosity, even if a 
worse could have been invented. To us, who have no interest in 
blackening the character of the Pelopidz, all these little touches 
merely make their history more actual and convincing. 

And if, on a nearer view, Clyteemnestra, the red-haired, schem- 
ing, and unscrupulous, but still attractive Clyteemnestra (for even 
her enemies admit this much), recall to us a character far more 
familiar to modern readers than the favourite heroine of Mrs. 
Siddons ; if Agamemnon appear (as he does appear in the light 
of his wife’s letters to him at Aulis: see esp. Nos. 33 and 34 4, 
Nov. 1193 B.c.) the typical “Heavy Guardsman” of Society 
novelists, with scanty intelligence and well-developed muscles; 
if, in fine, A®gisthus, the quiet, crafty and plausible A®gisthus, 
seem at times but a painful likeness of Count Fosco, and 
Electra strike us chiefly as a soured and opinionated young-old 
maid, with a propensity for leaving tracts about the house and 
correcting her elders, there ts nothing in all this that need surprise us. 
Human nature is eternally the same, and there can be no reason 
why we should persist in contemplating it through artificially coloured 
glasses. 

And Clytzmnestra herself (to dwell upon this crucial point a 
moment longer) makes no pretension of passionate love for her 
husband. She frequently accused him of having “ no heart,” while 
she herself was “all feeling and soul.” In fact she had never for- 
given him his cold-blooded treatment of her eldest daughter, 
Iphigeneia, lured to Aulis (during the Trojan War) by the promise of 
a marriage with the youthful prince Achilles, and there united, 
against her will, to an aged Argive general, to whom her father, in 
the long vacant evenings before Ilium, had lost enormous sums at 
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play, sums which, it is to be feared (cf Scholiast B. on the allusion in 
the first Chorus of the “ Agamemnon ”), should have been spent upon 
the stores, cables and fittings of the Greek fleet! The popular 
legend of the later atrocity-mongers (unknown, be it observed, to 
Homer), that the girl had been literally sacrificed to Artemis was 
contradicted by a rival tradition even in the time of Euripides. 
Dr. Casaubon, of Lowick, was the first to show that the phrase 
meant something less repulsive, if scarcely less reprodadble, than the 
tragedy so effectively handled by AZschylus. ‘ Who,” he asks very 
pertinently, “was Artemis?” (‘Key to all the Mythologies,” Bk. iii. 
Sec. 105). ‘She was the goddess of the chase, of sport, and in 
particular of gambling!” The J/iteral interpretation of her name 
here is, as he points out, just one of those prosaic touches that 
occasionally jar upon us, among so much imagination and mysticism, 
in the finest Greek poetry. The particular game was the still 
obscure variety of chess or draughts mentioned more than once in 
the literature of ancient Greece. Ulysses also played a great deal, 
but he (vide letters of Agamemnon, 21, 23, 28, 30, &c., which 
throw some light on the epithet most commonly applied to the son 
of Laertes) almost always won. Penelope’s visitors, it will be 
remembered, found the implements of the game—four sets of men 
(ivory-gilt) and four marble tables—(‘ Odyssey,” i. 107) in his house 
at Ithaca. The /ate slumbers of Agamemnon (a natural result of these 
gambling orgies) and his consequent unfitness for public duties were 
a subject of common dissatisfaction, with which, however, only 
Nestor (‘Il.” ii. 24) could venture to tax him personally. . . . 

Whatever the domestic interest of the documents before us, it is 
nothing to the satisfactory light they throw upon one of the darkest 
periods of classical history, confirming to an astonishing extent the 
results or conjectures of recent research. It is scarcely too much 
to say that the whole significance of the Trojan War has hitherto 
been almost completely misunderstood. 

The great campaign of antiquity, the so-called “Siege of Troy,” 
began, as is well known, in the year 1193 B.c.—the year marked, 
according to Pingré, by the second appearance of the great comet. 
Some two years before, Agamemnon and his brother Menelaus had 
paid a visit to their father-in-law, Tyndarus, King of Sparta, a visit 
destined to affect the educational interests of all Europe. Agamem- 
non, the shepherd of his people, had for some time been united to 
Clyteemnestra, and Menelaus more recently to Helen, the peerless 
Helen, “daughter of Zeus” (a sobriquet applied to every fashion- 
able beauty in ancient Greece), whose swan/ike whiteness, and other 
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superhuman charms gave rise to the curious legends concerning her 
birth. 

She is said, in the language of ancient mythology, to have been 
hatched from one egg with her brother, Pollux. Her advent would 
possibly be better described, in modern metaphor, as the “ bursting 
of a shell” in the pious family circle at Sparta. At an early age her 
giddy affections had been inflamed by an admiration for Theseus, 
then heir-apparent to the crown of Attica, and already celebrated for 
his Herculean strength exhibited in contests with men and animals 
all over the known world, But, disgusted by that prince’s hostility 
to the cause of the Amazons—or “ advanced women,” as we should 
call them, of the day—she had returned to her distracted relatives. 
[Both Clytaemnestra and Helen, as was always abundantly clear, held 
“views” which were highly unpopular among the respectable 
Greek society as typified in the A°schylean Chorus.] Since then she 
had, as has been said, become the bride of Menelaus. At Lacede- 
mon, however, the newly married (and not very securely attached) 
couple were destined to meet the unscrupulous Paris, son of Priam, 
who by the wittiness of his conversation as much as by the beauty 
of his person must have totally eclipsed either of the Atridze, for whom 
he was no match in the sterner contest of battle (“TII.” ii. 380)! 
It may be remembered, more by way of explanation than apology of 
his conduct, that he had at an early age been abandoned by his 
family, brought up in the lowest society and engaged, if not 
wedded, to a milkmaid. What followed is the prototype of all 
European scandals. Helen and Paris left Sparta surreptitiously, 
and, as it now appears, wader assumed names (a detail which 
may have misled contemporary chroniclers), for some retired 
destination—certainly not Ilium, since they were, as is well 
known, driven by the first gale upon the coast of Zgyf+. 
The latest criticism here finds itself returning upon the trail of 
Herodotus (that priceless authority—as is now every day more and 
more clearly recognised—upon all matters Egyptian) in asserting that 
Proteus, the eccentric monarch of that country, discovered, and (in 
a fit of disgust at her perfidy) detained Helen, and dismissed her 
gallant, who at once returned to his father’s court, with characteristic 
levity concealing from his relations the whole episode which had so 
abruptly terminated his tour in Greece. Some acquaintance with the 
disposition of Helen acquired during the voyage from Lacedzemon 
may account for the alacrity with which that heartless young beauty 
was deserted by her third znamorato. Yet, it has been asked, why 
was not “the robber Paris” himself arrested? One probable ex- 
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planation lies in the well-known inconsistency and vacillation of 
Proteus, which has been a byword throughout history. But Cas- 
aubon suggests a still more satisfactory key to the enigma. Paris 
was neither detained nor maltreated by Proteus for that very reason, 
that he was a thief, and that thieves (as every reader of Wilkinson’s 
“ Ancient Egyptians” is aware), enjoyed a sacrosanct character among 
the worshippers of the Nile. They constituted, in fact, an organised 
body, maintaining a sort of order, and performing functions not un- 
like those of certain modern officials—the police, for example, 
in New York. 

Helen, in consequence (and to come to the main point), never was 
at Troy at ail! This may surprise some readers. But why? Of the 
historical value of the literature from which our ideas of this remote 
period are derived enough has already been said. The statements of 
“ Homer” (even apart from the editorial prejudices of Pisistratus) are 
only evidence of the popular impressions current among the private 
soldiery and camp-followers of the Argive host, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the Greek army firmly believed that the 
faithless wife of their General had taken refuge with her unprin- 
cipled paramour within the walls which they besieged so long. The 
presence of Paris, indeed, was sufficiently indicated by the execution 
daily wrought in their ranks by that accomplished marksman. But 
we now know (what certain German critics had long suspected) 
that the leaders of the host (years before the abandonment of the 
expedition) had reason to know that they were there upon a fool’s 
errand. 

In the letters of Agamemnon, amid much domestic detail, refer- 
ences to his health and the trying winds on the plain, the stupidity 
of his Boeotian body servant, and complaints (upon which subject a 
word later) of the inferiority, excessive /ength, of the spears served 
out to the army, we find abundant evidence of this. 

“ Scyllias,” he tells us, “packed the wrong swords. My desire 
was for the golden-handled one, same which I killed [some local 
chief—name illegible] . . . also he left behind my dear [z.e. favourite] 
shield with the lion crest.” Apart from this, we are assured, in some- 
what bragging accents, he would have killed Paris before this time. 
‘A rumour flies ” (some six months later) “that Helen is not here.” 
And in November of the following year, “The old man” (Priam) 
“denies that she for whose sake we have all come is within the high 
walls.” 

Priam, in fact, over and over again declared his utter ignorance 
of the whereabouts and even of the very existence of Helen. Menelaus 
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was equally positive in the contrary assertion: and it was not till 
the so-called “capture” of Troy (a partial surprise effected only 
through the treachery of AZneas and Antenor) that the mistake was 
discovered (!) ; upon which the Greeks, too proud to acknowledge so 
disgraceful a blunder, too much irritated even to consent to an 
exchange of prisoners, returned to their homes with such feelings as 
may be imagined! The stupidity of the Trojans has been vastly 
exaggerated by modern Hellenistic prejudice ; but for the full story, 
the “roman comique,” of “ the Wooden Horse, and how they watered 
it,” we must refer the reader to Agamemnon’s letters and the entertain- 
ing excursus of Mr. A. Dobell-Yeoveril. ‘Wooden heads” surely 
contrived the “wooden horse”! Even Greek vanity (involving as 
it did a positively French incapacity for self-criticism) had some 
difficulty in believing that their enemies never saw through this 
stupendously clumsy device. As a matter of fact, it was never even 
taken seriously, except for the duly “ religious ” manuxer in which the 
Trojans acted out that one comic interlude in the dreary monotony 
of the “ten years’ war.” When for the second time a “ rattling of 
arms” was heard inside the portentous and sacrosanct structure of 
Epeus, as it entered the gates of Troy, one of the officiating priests 
sagely observed, “ The great Horse having traversed the dusty plain, 
is thirsty ” ; to which another replied, “ Let us conduct the guest of 
Pallas to the city pump” (sensation among the concealed Greeks). 
Finally a small hole having been made in the head of the image, 
water was poured in “// tt would hold no more. It was then led out 
of the city “to graze.” Ulysses and Sthenelus suffered ague for 
months afterwards! There is, of course, nothing really novel in this 
conclusion. More than acentury ago a learned German critic, Dr. 
Ralph, author of a curious essay on Optimism, translated by Voltaire, 
had incisively expressed a cultured contempt for the whole in- 
coherent legend: “ Cette Héléne qui est le sujet de la guerre e¢ gui 
a peine est une actrice de la pitce; cette Troye qu’on assitge e¢ gon 
ne prend point: tout cela me causait le plus morte! ennui.” 

Greater wars have perhaps been originated in our own times by 
causes almost as immaterial to the great mass of the combatants ; but 
there can hardly be found a more tragi-comic spectacle in history 
than that of an enormous host occupied for so many years in the 
annoyance and destruction of their fellow-beings on account of the 
obstinate incredulity of one man ! 

It may be asked why Homer, when compiling and arranging the 
contemporary materials of Corinnus and others, did not correct a mis- 
take which had been long since discovered. The answer is obvious: 
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—that to do so would have been to stultify half the Greek nation, 
a people, like the French, morbidly sensitive of ridicule. 

The facts of the Trojan expedition were notorious. It had 
started with all the pomp and publicity of a crusade ; and the dis- 
covery that the whole enterprise had been based on a stupid mis- 
understanding was not made until more than nine years had elapsed ! 
Such preposterous and blundering absurdity it would be the first 
wish of a patriotic poet to conceal. But the veil of fiction is, to 
critical eyes, tolerably transparent. 

“He who thinks Homer blind,” we may say in the words of 
Schlegel, “ must shut his own eyes.” 

The bard, on the contrary, the interested Rhapsodist, the pirate 
trouvire, was only too wide-awake. If he appears to “nod” it is 
rather with the object of blinding others. 

Menelaus had, no doubt—to all who can read between the lines 
of subsequent history or popular tradition—the best of reasons for 
not facing the storm of Aristophanic chaff that would have greeted 
him on his return to that home of military prowess and veracity— 
Sparta. 

Penelope—the wife of one of his most able colleagues—the famous 
Penelope, surrounded by so many anxious inquirers, had indeed a 
web to weave. And if her efforts to hoodwink the nobility of Ithaca 
and the neighbouring islands were periodically defeated by the 
arrival of fresh news (involving her in the invention each day of 
some new fabrication), we can easily understand why Ulysses—who 
of all the Greek leaders had perhaps most intellectual reputation to 
lose—under pretence of being lost at sca, seized the opportunity of 
making a tour round the Archipelago in order to evade an explana- 
tion of the part he had played in the fiasco before Ilium! We can 
well imagine how on his final return to Ithaca (compelled by the 
exhaustion of his funds), and assisted by a dutiful son, who would 
naturally take his father’s part, he found his well-known powers of 
“drawing the long bow” taxed to the utmost in silencing the in- 
quiries of intrusive friends and neighbours. 

But such episodes supplied the most handy of materials for a 
writer anxious to distract attention from the questionable statements 
put forward in his account of the Trojan War by the publication of 
the Odyssey, a work obviously put together with little object beyond 
this. Not that we need suspect Homer’s praise of the highly “ just” 
and respectable “ establishment” of Alcinous at Corfu (the attractions 
of which—unlimited board, ample sea view, and a ¢ennis ground— 
together with the homely picture of the well-born daughter of the 
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house washing the linen in person, will recall similar traits to the 
Swiss traveller), or his significant reference to the notorious casino 
of Circe, goddess or magician of the 4¢ré (circle or roulette-table: v. 
Bekker’s “ Charicles ”), and, as daughter of the Sun, the tmpersonation 
of thirst and intemperate drinking, whose abode (after her expulsion 
from the Continent) had become the Monte Carlo of antiquity 
(Boeckh, “ Finances of the Greek Islands ”), where men become swine, 
&c., &c. And how far the poet’s design succeeded we see from the 
ignorance and mystification of subsequent ages. 

But the actual facts of the Trojan expedition were so ludicrous 
in themselves that we might still expect to find some graphic repre- 
sentation of them in the form of satire and comedy intended to 
amuse or scandalise a later generation. And such an attempt was, 
as we know, exhibited (see K. O. Miller’s notes on the “ Eumenides ”) 
in the essentially unconventional “ Proteus” of A®schylus, the bur- 
lesque drama concluding the Greek Orestian trilogy. 

In this work of “extravagant humour ” we may now be tolerably 
sure that the figure of Helen (“Im Ilios gesehen und zz Aegypten 
auch,” as Goethe pointedly remarks), lounging about the lower 
reaches of the Nile in a sumptuous dahabeah surrounded by every 
known luxury, would be vividly contrasted with the wearisome 
toils and sufferings of the deluded Greeks. But if the Greek army 
and even its leaders were deceived, the spectator could not doubt 
that there were traitors both in the camp and 7x the home. And the 
moral enforced would be the prominent Greek idea, so repeatedly 
emphasised by Euripides (see Grote, chap. i.), that woman was the 
source of all evils, in fact (for the parallel between Gaul and Greek 
is constantly noticeable), the modern French “ Cherchez la femme.” 

Clytzemnestra, as, with our knowledge of her character, we can 
easily see from her letters, had sufficiently strong reasons for encour- 
aging her husband’s vain ambition to conduct the Greek armament 
to Troy (and remain with it there until—the Greek Kalends !)—the 
reasons which affected so many a faithless spouse (cf. Heeren’s 
“ Influence of the Crusades”) in the great military expeditions of the 
middle ages. 

Among other causes for the preposterous extension of the cam- 
paign there crops up in the letters of Agamemnon a detail almost 
beneath the dignity of history! The Greeks of course—for so much 
is discernible even from the garbled Homeric account—were almost 
as often Jdesieged (either behind actual falisades—as to which see a 
recent correspondence in the A‘ken@um—or more creditably behind 
their shields in rank) as they were besiegers. They remained at the 
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siege of Troy—like the Irish soldier and his “ prisoner ”—decause the 
Trojans would not let them go! But it seems, above and beyond 
this, that the Greek military system was affected by a curious form of 
corruption, and that the various official minstrels and “ troubadours” 
who accompanied the army and were nominally unpaid (Suidas) 
had an interest in the sale of the arms and weapons supplied to the 
host. When the German editor of Pausanias finally explained the 
multifarious locations of Homer’s birthplace by the explanation that 
his father (like Mr. Ruskin’s) was a commercial traveller, the only 
remaining question, “ Jz what did he travel?” was soon set at rest 
by an examination, in this new light, of the Homeric texts. If 
Homer were, as there is now little reason to doubt, the son of his 
father and not of another person of the same name,it is very improb- 
able that a mere gift of versification would have induced him or any 
other of his versatile and many-sided race to altogether abandon a 
profitable trade for what is still the most unremunerative of pro- 
fessions. Now, as every schoolboy knows, certain articles are 
throughout the “Iliad” constantly mentioned with extravagant, 
monotonous, and (on any other theory) perfectly pointless eulogy. 
According to Homer (or the “ Homeric” bards: it skills not which, 
if we are to take them literally), all the arms and accoutrements used 
by the Greeks were of first-rate excellence. He scarcely ever men- 
tions the host but to describe them—privates and generals alike— 
as “ well-greaved” Achzeans! Why? What should we think of a 
modern reporter who was always complimenting an army on its 
leggings? In Homer every sword is large, and keen, and double 
edged (it should have been, we know; but wefind Agamemnon com- 
plaining-—p. 83—that it was not big enough to carve a leg of mutton 
and had no edge at all!). Similarly every spear is “sharp” (was 
this remarkable ?), while the length of the shaft (a great point with 
timid warriors) is insisted upon ad nauseam. 

This tiresome verbiage is now disclosed in its true light as simply 
so much fulsome advertisement of articles which we have ample 
grounds for saying were on the whole of decidedly inferior quality. 

This is a detail which we cannot here discuss further. The 
burlesque in which these and similar scandals were effectively 
handled was very likely, as has been conjectured, suppressed at once 
by the Athenian Government. Of A®schylus as a humourist we 
accordingly know nothing except from some of the Choruses in the 
“Choephoree.” But if the “ Proteus ” wasa failure, this—as will be 
apparent to any student of these papers—was from no want of 
materials suggestive of the broadest farce. 

G. H. POWELL. 
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THE SELLERS OF BOOKS. 


T would surprise many people if they knew how considerable a 
proportion of a bookseller’s purchases are made in his shop. 
Those whose positions are in the more important thoroughfares have 
a constant stream of sellers from the opening in the morning until 
the time the door is locked at night. Many bring back purchases to 
the shops where they were bought—on the whole an excellent plan ; 
some are speculative sellers who, having bought somewhere what 
they consider a bargain, are endeavouring to obtain a profit ; others, 
and this the most numerous class, are selling from sheer necessity 
the little library of a dozen or so of books they had purchased in 
more prosperous times. Without number are the would-be sellers 
of old Bibles and old printed books in general. No amount of 
persuasion can convince the owner of a 100 years’ old Bible that 
it is not a valuable book, and a curious fact to be noted is that 
most of these Bible owners are old women, suggesting to the 
cynic a doubt whether the male folk own such a thing. A short 
paragraph in their weekly paper, noting the excessive price a Guten- 
berg or a Wycliffe has fetched, arouses an avaricious curiosity in 
their feeble old minds, and forthwith is hunted out the old family 
Bible, come down in direct descent from their grandfather, with 
births, marriages, and deaths inscribed in various degrees of faded 
ink on the inside of cover and on the end-papers. The Wycliffe 
or Gutenberg implies nothing to them, and they feebly tramp for 
days from bookseller to bookseller in the vain hope of getting a 
fancy price for their worthless edition. A short time ago a para- 
graph went the round of the London newspapers anent the value of 
Cromwell’s Soldier’s Bible published by Field, and innumerable was 
the number of Field’s Bibles that were brought and offered to the 
booksellers as the famous one. There is a sad want of logic thus 
shown by the British public, for though Field printed many Bibles 
all Bibles issued by that famous publisher were not the one in 

question. 
A sad story without words is told by another seller. With half- 
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hesitating steps, and the shy ways of one not used to raising means 
of existence in this way, a young lady offers two or three books for 
sale. A novel of Charlotte Bronté, one of Mrs. Craik’s, and a 
volume of Tennyson are the books, and the labels inside, though 
much has been scratched away, still bear stray letters, which by 
care may be read to show that these were the rewards of dili- 
gence, good conduct, and proficiency in French. The names of the 
school and schoolmistress are quite erased, and the names of the 
owner—indeed, these have been so thoroughly scratched away that 
the knife has gone into the substance of the cover. No reproach 
to the school, and no shame on the parents ; all to be borne by the 
girl herself, who has now begun to see a shadow in the world she 
never saw before—a shadow that will grow deeper and heavier the 
longer the days drag on. No wedding ring on the finger, only an 
engagement ring and keeper; but the dark circles below the eyes, 
and the white and worried face, tell the old tale of confiding love and 
man’s deceit. 

The working man, with his little library of “ Valentine Vox,” a 
few of Dickens’s, &c., is a habitual seller in times of depression of labour, 
and as regularly in the days when work is plentiful and continuous does 
he invest his shilling or two a week in buying the very same authors 
back again ; for Dickens, Henry Cockton, Samuel Lover, and a few 
similar authors are his household literary gods, and when he buys 
these and puts them on his three-shelf 4s. 6¢. bookcase he feels that 
he is on safe ground and in the best of company. The more modern 
authors he is only just beginning to know by the medium of the free 
libraries and his own girls, and he ventures on Ouida, George Moore, 
Stanley Weyman, &c., with considerable doubt, therein showing much 
wisdom, for Dickens, with his homely humour and pleasant pictures 
of his own class of life, his pathos, exaggerated though it may be, is 
certainly more suitable to his position and tastes than the aristocratic 
villains of Ouida, the morbidness of George Moore, or the matter-of- 
fact prosing of Stanley Weyman. This last writer he tolerates to a 
certain extent, as he provides exciting episodes, which are dear to his 
heart nearly as much as broad humour. 

The professional book-thief is another of the bookseller’s 
callers, and many a poor bookseller has been defrauded by some 
well-dressed man of gentlemanly appearance. Not that the shop- 
keeper buys indiscriminately whatever is offered to him without 
raising any questions as to the ownership. No such thing, for 
self-interest alone will prevent him encouraging anyone on _ his 
premises to whom he may become the next victim. In fact, there 
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are some booksellers in London who make it a practice not to buy 
books offered for sale in the shop. But when an address is given, 
the seller coolly answering all questions and talking freely and with 
knowledge of the books he vends—as many do—and puts forth a 
plausible tale, what has the bookseller to do? And yet when it has 
been proved afterwards that the books were come by in a dishonest 
manner, and the purchaser is in the witness-box, he has generally to 
suffer much snubbing by the magistrate, and is allowed to leave the 
court only after severe cautioning. Many of these thieves have by 
some means obtained access to private libraries, to libraries of institu- 
tions and such like, and where there is a stamp it has been removed 
by chemical or mechanical means, for they are artful enough to know 
how to do this ; and the purloining may go on for a considerable 
time, until suspicion is aroused, when the suspect changes his quarters 
to a more favourable locality and commences business afresh. 

An occasional and unwelcome visitor also is the drunkard—for, 
sad to say, there are or have been a few literary men so afflicted —who 
comes in with trembling hands after a debauch to raise money either 
to steady himself and face the day again or to begin afresh. Many 
years ago a secretary of a leading institution was a not infrequent 
visitor to a well-known bookseller, entering the shop immediately on 
its opening, sometimes without a hat, always with a deplorable 
appearance, his immediate available means having gone the night 
before in a wild carouse, and reduced to beg the loan of a few 
shillings on his books—the necessary tools of his work—to enable 
him to make himself respectable in the sight of his fellow officials. 

And another regular visitor—almost, I might say, a daily one— 
and one who is received with hearty detestation and dislike, is the 
bargain-hunter, or bargain-seller, as it may happen to be. Every 
bookseller is fallible, and cannot know every branch of his trade ; 
one may know all about art-books, another is an expert in old and 
rare, and a third has an extraordinary knowledge of poetry; but 
the dealer in art-books seldom knows much else, knows possibly 
two or three rare books of poetry, and, perchance, nothing of the old 
and early-printed ; thus each man may be well acquainted with one 
branch of the trade, and have but a superficial knowledge of the 
others. It may easily be seen that at times bargains are to be 
picked up, the art bookseller marking, possibly, a scarce book of 
poetry, with which he is unacquainted, only the tenth part of the 
value that the dealer in poetry would charge and get ; and wice versd. 
The bargain-hunter, by dint of studying numerous catalogues— 
which the bookseller has not the time for—learns a good deal of 
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various knowledge about all classes of scarce books, and makes a 
profession of buying from one and selling to another. And, to add 
to the injury inflicted on the feelings of the bookseller by taking 
advantage of his mistakes, he endeavours to still further cheapen the 
price when buying, and haggles for the utmost farthing when selling. 
Of course, everyone has a right to buy in the cheapest and sell in 
’ the dearest market, but the average bookseller—who is only a human 
being, with human feelings and human instincts like other humans— 
scorns all philosophical and economical principles when applied to 
the bargain-hunter, and hates him with intense hatred, preferring 
that his bargains should go amongst the general public, who provide 
him with his bread and. butter. Many parsons and curates are 
addicted to this practice, employing their spare time—of which they 
seem to have a great deal—in thus arousing wrath amongst a peace- 
ful body of men. Occasionally a worthy bookseller loses his 
temper, and, having first with great candour and openness expressed 
his opinion of them, has wound up by forbidding their entry on his 
premises again. Some are even notorious in the trade for their 
hastiness in this respect. 

Many callers during the morning hours are travellers with re- 
mainders, or with lists for subscription issues. Remainders, as they 
are technically called in the bookselling trade, are generally the 
unsold residue of some newly-published book that has not taken 
with the public. Some publishers—kindly hearted, genial publishers 
they are, too—are always willing, and even, strange to say, sometimes 
anxious, to assist young authors in launching their often lopsided 
barques to face the storms of literary life, and they often, in so assist- 
ing, kindly give the said authors a sharp pecuniary lesson. But 
when the books have been published, and the unappreciative public 
(“always slow to recognise talent,” comforts himself the author) refuse 
to buy them, they must be got rid of somehow, and then they are 
offered to the booksellers, second-hand and new, at a great reduction 
in price. Though many remainders are simply rubbish, there are 
also at times remainders of good standard books, the publishers of 
which, having miscalculated the public demand, or the author wish- 
ing to close his account, and too many having been printed, have 
to rid themselves of the surplus in this way. 

Also preparatory to the production of a new edition of a book, 
especially when it is about to be reduced in price, the custom is to 
sell off the unsold copies of the existing edition. This will enable 
the wondering book-buyer to understand how it is that he can see 
everywhere so many new copies priced at 7s. 6d. of the book of travels 
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he bought only last week at 215. It is not a joke on the part of the 
booksellers—it often causes them severe loss when they already have 
copies of the book in question in stock—nor is it a bibliomaniac’s 
dream of a volcanic eruption. 

As to the possibilities of buying a future gold mine, it may suffice 
to say that Keats’s “ Endymion ”—the original edition—was sold as 
a remainder at fourpence a copy, and is now worth pounds. 

Of the larger collections of books, large libraries, connoisseurs’ 
collections, and so on, there is not much to be said. The choicest 
go to the auction rooms, Sotheby’s and Puttick’s principally ; the 
bookseller gets but the smaller libraries offered to him, It was in 
the purchase of private collections such as these that there was 
money to be made. Many were the bargains once to be had. It 
has even been whispered that in the good old times of bookselling 
occasionally a lucky purchase has resulted in a good year’s income 
over the one transaction. Mais, nous avons changé tout cela; these 
days are past ; the legends of the money once made are relegated to 
the collection of folk tales and myths. The public know now 
whether their books are good or bad, and, instead of accepting 
the valuation of the first bookseller called in, issue cards of invitation 
to all the trade, and, as the result of competition, get nearer the 
market value of the wares they vend. Better, perhaps, for the widow 
and the orphan that it be so, though it is to be regretted that the old 
race of booksellers, with their dusty shelves, their musty tomes, their 
old traditions of famous authors and buyers, and their not-to-be- 
despised knowledge of both the inside and outside of their books, 
has in consequence practically ceased to exist. The knowledge of 
the modern race is principally confined to an estimate of the probable 
sale of the “ Woman who Did” or “ Didn’t,” or, perhaps, an opinion 
offered upon the literary merits of the “ Yellow Aster” ; but if asked 
for Hakluyt or Béranger their ignorance is profound. 

EDWARD TURNBULL. 
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JENKINSON AND THE SLAVER. 


NE misty night a steamer’s gig slid leisurely up a muddy river 
which, winding down through the cottonwoods and mangrove 
swamps of the East African fever belt, pours its yellow waters into the 
Indian Sea. This undesirable region stretches northwards past 
Quillimane and Mombasa, and, if less deadly than the Guinea shore, 
its record of European mortality is still a creditable one. Once it 
was a favourite hunting ground of the light-draught slavers, and 
although the British marine police have harried them persistently, 
now and then an Arab dhow crawls furtively down the coast from 
lagoon to river mouth, to return, if she escape the gunboats, with a 
load of black ivory. 

Six perspiring representatives of the British mercantile marine 
lounged over the oars of the gig, dipping them languidly from time to 
time, for the flood tide still made up the river and the night was swelter- 
ingly hot. They had rowed their skipper from the cargo-hunting 
steamer anchored outside the bar to a trail which led under the bombax 
trees towards a Portuguese factory, whither he had gone in the hope 
of securing a few tons of oil to help his scanty freight. Bos’n 
Jenkinson, however, had been on that coast before, and, knowing the 
ways of Africa, afterwards persuaded his companions to accompany him 
in a wholly unauthorised excursion of his own to a collection of rickety 
huts lowerdown. There they chaffered for native tobacco and sundry 
calabashes of palm wine—not the innocent fresh beverage, but the 
fermented article, which under certain conditions can be made almost 
as exhilarating as champagne. Now he lay in languid contentment 
upon the stern sheets with a calabash under his arm, regardless of 
the thirsty mosquitoes which trumpeted over his head. 

A flood of silver moonlight poured down across the stream, and 
the feathery tufts of the taller palms ashore were outlined against it in 
ebony tracery. Further on, a sombre wall of cotton trees crowned 
a sandy point, while upon the other hand a waste of mire and 
mangroves stretched away to the south. Steam rose up above them, 
and drifting across the river hung here and there in clammy wreaths 
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heavy with exhalations that bring the white man death, while the 
rankness of putrescent vegetation mingled with the smell of river mud, 
forming a bouquet which the malaria-stricken trader knows too well. 

By-and-by a little greasy winchman who dipped an oar in the 
bow said indignantly, “ Wait here all night for the skipper! He’s a 
nasty, selfish pig, a-guzzling wine in tumblers with a blooming Portugee 
while we catches fevers. Say, bos’n, you’re adirectory—why was that 
gunboat waiting in the lagoon we passed yesterday ? ” 

“ Layin’ for a slaver most likely,” was Jenkinson’s reply. “ Her 
skipper won’t go up river for all his men to get sick an’ find them 
loadin’ oil innocent. Wants to catch them comin’ out with slaves 
aboard instead, so he’ll send his pinnace to hang about the bar. It’s 
prize money an’ hon’rable mention, an’ lots of beer for the men.” 
Then, after a pull at the calabash, the bos’n told strange stories about 
the slavers’ doings he had heard along the coast, and others which he 
had not, for his imagination was as vivid as his speech, and the finding 
of mythical treasure figured in the tales. His companions listened 
greedily, and when the narratives slackened the winchman passed 
up another calabash, saying, “Go on and tell us some more.” 
Jenkinson did, and his listeners’ eyes dilated as the calabash went 
round while the last of the flood tide bore them upwards into 
the black shadow of the trees, until low-lying vapours gathered 
about the boat. Then a sudden creaking, followed by a flutter of 
slatting canvas, came through the steamy stillness, and a clamour of 
voices fell sharply on their ears. 

“ Blocks and stretchin’ tackle. Hallo, there’s paddles now,” said 
bos’n Jenkinson, as he caught a regular “ chunk-chunk ” of wood, the 
hafts of hard-plied paddles striking the gunwale of a canoe. 

“Like a loose foresail flapping,” said the winchman eagerly. 
** Must be towing down one of them vessels you was talking about ;” 
and, the oars dipping noiselessly together, the boat stole out of the 
mist. Close ahead lay a curious, high-sterned vessel, with a huge high- 
peaked sail swinging blackly across the moonlight above her stationary 
hull, while at the end of a tautened line ahead indistinct, shadowy 
objects were toiling with the paddles in a low canoe. 

“An Arab dhow slidin’ down stream ona misty night to go out with 
the first of the ebb; must be slaves aboard. Brought up on a shoal 
she is. Lord! how we could nail her now,” said Jenkinson excitedly, 
and he said enough. Perhaps it was the effect of the tales he told, 
or perhaps something else, but instinctively every man swang back 
with a tightening grip on his oar. The blades bent like whalebone 
as they ripped through slimy scum, the river boiled high against the 
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bows, and the boat leapt forward at the sturdy stroke, while the bos’n 
swaying at the tiller shouted frantic encouragement, “ Pull, ye useless 
packet rats. Oh! for any sake, row.” 

A howl of terror and fury rose from the deck of the dhow, the 
canoe backed in towards her bows, and a train of crimson sparks 
leapt from her lofty poop, while an unseen, whirring object struck 
splashes from the stream. The men were catching their breath in 
jerky gasps, but they managed to raise a cheer when the helmsman 
called again, ‘‘ Faster—they’re bolting now.” So a hoarse cry which 
some of the Arabs had probably heard before rang out lustily and 
the white gig lifted her bows each time the oars came home. 

“Stand by to run aboard her,” cried Jenkinson in the stern. 
“ Handy with the boathook forrad. Only two strokes more,” and 
with a jarring thud the gig rasped alongside. A heavy stone came 
down past the head of the bow-man, and smashed the forward thwart. 
There was a yell, ‘“‘ Up with you, every man,” and clawing like cats at 
the sloping sides they swang themselves on board. But ere the fore- 
most gained the open planking in the waist a hasty splash of paddles 
rose from the other side of the dhow. Several dusky figures leapt 
wildly from her rail, and when bos’n Jenkinson stood panting on the 
poop he saw a canoe flying towards the misty bank, while the heads of 
panic-stricken swimmers dotted the water behind. 

“Thought we was the British navy, a prowlin’ cutter’s crew. A 
nice kind of jolly you would make, runnin’ loose in a sawn-off coat,” 
he said, smiting the diminutive winchman on the back. “So I'll 
confuscate her in the name of Her Majesty, and it’s a full-blown 
Admiral you’re goin’ to obey to-night. First ye’ll tow her off the 
bank, then we'll sit up an’ talk.” 

Scarcely knowing what they did the men obeyed, for they were 
confused with excitement, and, finding the end of the grass rope, bent 
their backs to the oars, while Jenkinson with much labour hauled 
the sheet until the huge sail swelled out again. For ten minutes 
he could hear the half-choked cries of the men as they encouraged 
each other at the oars, the dhow creaked a little, and a clamour of 
muffled voices rose out of her waist. Then she listed over to a puff 
of sultry breeze, shaking her keel from out the sand, and slid grind- 
ing over the shoal, while the boat came back to the quarters and her 
crew climbed up on board. 

“Now you'll search her,” said the bos’n, with his back against the 
helm, and, as the men peered down between the deck-beams in the 
half-planked waist at the rows of naked bodies the moonlight fell upon, 
a curious musky odour rose from the shadowy hold, an odour 
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peculiar to Africa, but triple extract this time. A few of the boldest 
swang themselves down below, and came back shaky and sickened, 
though it needs more than a little to upset the equanimity of a tramp- 
steamer’s deck hand. The rest rummaged her fore and aft on deck, 
but a store of rice and millet, with one or two straight-bladed swords 
whose hilts were ornamented with Eastern silver work, and several 
gorgeously inlaid guns, were all that they found. These the bos’n 
stowed away under the floorings of the gig, which had been hauled in 
across the waist, for in spite of erratic fancies he had an eye to the 
main chance. Then he called the rest around him, and made the 
position plain. 

“We did it by an accident, but we done it all the same,” he said 
with authority. ‘Thought we was Her Majesty’s seamen, an’ if they 
knew we was only half-starved lime-juicers they’d soon come back 
again. So you have got to take her out of this, an’ find that gunboat, 
an’ mind we stop for no cutters on the way. If there’s any pickin’s 
the same’s for you an’ me.” 

“More likely get hung for pirits. I’m not going to come to 
grief for Jenkinson’s foolishness. What good is catching this bloom- 
ing slaver going to be to us?” commenced the little winchman ; and 
the bos’n answered sententiously, “ Beer and other things. That 
commander would give his eyes for her. Now get a drag on them 
halliards, and pass some water down below ; there’s no time to waste 
in ill talking.” 

Laughing and yet uneasy, the rest did as he bade, though one 
among them muttered something about a swollen head, while the 
hardiest with rough kindness carried water down below, and the 
winchman soothed his feelings by sitting astride a beam and encourag- 
ing the frightened negroes with deep-sea endearments which they 
could not understand. It is more than probable that Jenkinson’s 
explanation was correct, and the slaver’s captain, knowing there was a 
gunboat hanging about, had mistaken the white gig fora man-of-war’s 
cutter, and so caught suddenly hard aground had bolted in panic. 
Meantime, the ebb was trickling down, the land breeze freshened also 
as the forest was left behind, and the dhow listed over, with the muddy 
river frothing about her bows. Presently the wide stream bent away 
to the north, bringing the wind ahead, and the ripples grew crisper 
under the moon. 

* T don’t know this drain,” said Jenkinson, “ but with the luck of 
the lime-juice pier-header I’m going to take her through,” and 
keeping a weather strain on the tiller he sailed her full and by. 
Down the silent river they drove on tack and tack, sliding past shoals 
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of festering mud where crocodiles floundered away, sweeping through 
the shade of the mangroves until putrescent yeastiness swirled about 
the stem, then swinging the sail to lee again stretched out, with a 
gurgling wash behind, across a deep moonlit reach. And all the 
time a hoarse vibratory monotone drew nearer and louder, and the 
bos’n’s face grew anxious as he wondered if he could find the 
channel across the thundering bar. They had entered at low water 
in daylight, and he remembered with reluctance the long lines 
of spouting breakers which smote the shoals on either hand. 

Then the last of the dismal mangroves faded away astern, and 
they swept on into a dim lagoon across which the steam of the oozy 
swamps drifted in heavy wreaths. The slope of deck grew steeper, 
the phosphorescent ripples were streaked with creamy white beneath 
a rush of breeze, and a boiling train of green sea-fire flung off from 
the lee bow flamed away astern. “Sailin’ like a witch she is—them 
Arabs know how to build,” said Jenkinson. “It’s the live weight as 
makes her tender ; I wish I knew how to reef that latine. But she'll 
have to drag her canvas, we can’t find out in the dark. Two of ye 
keep your eyes liftin’ forward, we'll soon be on the bar.” 

* An’ broke up into little smithereens ; that’s what's going to 
be the end of this blamed foolishness,” growled the little winchman 
as he eased off the main-sheet tackles, for the bos’n put up his helm. 
Innumerable wild fowl were screaming eerily, or rose on harshly 
beating wings and lumbered away overhead; the stump mast 
and lofty yard creaked threateningly, and a flickering, noisy 
smother gathered about the bows. But through and behind all this 
there rang a deep-toned note, the roar of heavy ground-swell smiting 
the trembling shoals, and the crew glanced at one another, for close 
ahead they could see the long ocean ridges leap up into the moon- 
light beneath a haze of spray and dissolve in spouting cataracts. 

“More sheet, she’s getting hard in the mouth,” was all that 
Jenkinson said, struggling with the tiller, and the dhow plunged 
sharply as she met the first of the broken seas that rolled in across 
the bar. A hail came aft from the look-out, “Take the starboard 
channel, Admiral ; the other isn’t one,” and the bos’n frowned, for 
in all that chaos of tumbling froth he could see but a single narrow 
streak of less troubled sea. Then the keen bows went down to the 
stem head, while a torrent of luminous brine poured in across the 
waist, leaving spangles of blue radiance along the slippery planks 
when it washed out again, and the dhow hove her fore foot aloft as 
her poop went down. Next moment under the thrust of the big 
sail she buried them to the mast in a frothing wall of water crested 
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with lambent flame, while a discordant creaking broke out in all her 
crazy hull. Up her fore deck swept again until a fathom of rockered 
keel was clear in the air, and the backwash poured down her stream- 
ing sides like surf on a half-tide rock. Now a dhow is built like a 
basket, and through every hard-strained landing the sea trickled in, 
while howls of frantic terror rose from the slaves as showers of sand- 
filled water fell upon their heads. 

She was also hard upon her helm, threatening to twist on the 
crest, and buried to the gunwale by the mass of sail, but the man 
who gripped her helm, half-blinded by flying spray, had thrashed the 
deep-loaded nitrate barques round the stormy Horn, and with his 
teeth set together drove her foaming through. Twice the look-out 
forward was nearly washed away, once the low waist disappeared 
from view, and then the plunges grew easier, for the water deepened 
fast, until at last each man drew a breath of relief as they rolled forth 
across smooth-backed rollers into a misty sea. 

“Tt was the ebb settin’ against the run of the sea that piled it 
up so bad,” said Jenkinson, dashing the brine from his hair. “ Now 
we must find the gunboat as soon as ever we can, for I’m not keen 
on prowlin’ in this basket all over the Indian Sea. Someone hand 
me the calabash, my throat got dry over that.” 

The men emptied the last of the palm wine, and wrung the salt 
water from their clothes ; after which they speculated together what 
would follow the handing over of the dhow, or, as the winchman 
expressed it, “Just where we come in.” But their adventures 
were not finished, for the land breeze drove the steam of the 
swamps to sea, and presently the thud of oars in crutches came out 
of a bank of mist. 

“ Pull, men; lift her together. Heave that dhow to or I’il fire. 
Hail them at once, interpreter,” cried a British voice ; and, straining 
their eyes, the seamen made out what seemed to be a gunboat’s 
cutter swinging across the hazy swell, as though to cut them off. 

“ Heave to!” said bos’n Jenkinson, with a contemptuous cough. 
“ An’ leave our lawful inheritance for a crowd of gunboat’s jollies 
to squander away in beer. I’m goin’ straight for the commander, 
an’ there’s no vermilion lootenant goin’ to say he took this ship. If 
you'll keep in the gloom of the mainsail there'll be less chance of 
an accident.” 

As one of the men in that cutter afterwards averred, the young 
lieutenant in charge of her gasped with astonishment when, in 
answer to the challenge of his Zanzibari interpreter, a British voice 
replied, “I don’t savvy that lingo. Get out of my way or I'll ram 
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you—we’re in a hurry to-night.” Also a fantastic figure mocked 
him from the lofty poop, with half-heard but insulting references to 
a boatful of mythical jollies who hunted lobsters for their skin. 

At this there was a grin from the bluejackets, and a growl from 
the marines, while the lieutenant said, stupidly: ‘“ Englishmen— 
crazy lunatics ! Well, may I be shot!” and another howl of derision 
rose up as the lofty sail vanished into the mist. Then he shook 
himself, as he added, “ No use pulling after them, she’s going a clean 
seven knots, and, of course, the steam-pinnace inust be somewhere 
else. You all heard it beside me, and you will remember that—I 
hardly care to ask the commander to believe a yarn like this.” 

Meanwhile, Admiral Jenkinson—for so he was termed that night— 
headed his craft out eastwards, until by the easy lift and fall and the 
lightening of the breeze he guessed he was clear of the shore, and, 
steering by the constellations, held on towards the south. All night 
the dhow wallowed gently on a long and cradle-like roll, which came 
brimming out of the east, streaks of silver shimmering on the broad 
backs of the swell, and depths of darkest indigo in the hollows between. 
The breeze was light in the offing, and the faint hot air which came 
off from the steamy mainland was scarcely sufficient to hold the big 
sail asleep. Still, the dhow was crawling onward, for each time 
she rose from the shadowy trough there was a splashing beneath the 
bows, and the sea sucked down from her weather side in sheets of 
radiance, while with a drowsy gurgle the black ridge in the gloom to 
leeward broke up into flickering green and gold close beneath her rail. 

Here there was neither mist nor foulness, for the woolly vapours 
hung about the distant shore ; only the wholesome dew of heaven, 
and the wide vault of azure firmament swept from the cloud bank to 
the westward in one great semicircle across the Indian Sea. The 
lofty yard-peak swang raking across the stars, and the huge sail 
was alternately brightened by silver moonlight or washed with 
dusky shadow as the dhow rolled sleepily. Two of the men were 
smoking about the heel of the mast, and somewhere in the darkness 
beyond them the winchman crooned hoarse parodies of choruses he 
had heard in the music halls, and the limping doggerel jarred harshly 
through the harmonies of the night. Even the bos’n felt this, for 
there is something in the vastness of the ocean which speaks in a 
voiceless whisper now and then to the rudest seafarer’s heart. On 
moonlight nights in the tropics, when the great four-master slides 
silently under the stars, a mass of dimly-gleaming canvas rising in 
stately spires above the thin wedge of hull which is ringed about with 
fire, one may hear quaint conccits of peetic fancy from the lips of 
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hard-handed men, some of whom realise many more things than they 
care to speak about. 

Therefore, when an unlovely refrain, “ Down among the 
Bulrushes,” rose up in a dog-like howl, Jenkinson called out, “If 
anyone can find a hide bucket, pour some water over him. I can't 
stand that sort of singin’, an’ them condemned bulrushes always 
makes me sick.” 

At this the music subsided into a lower key, which was almost 
more trying, until one of the drowsy listeners drove his boot heel into 
the singer’s ribs, and with muttered indignation the winchman gave 
it up. So the night passed slowly, with content to those on deck, 
and stifled, choking misery to those in the hold below ; and at last 
a broad streak on the horizon broadened and deepened until the sun 
leapt up, a huge disc of burnished copper, out of the lonely sea. 

“TI hope we'll find that gunboat,” said the bos’n wearily. “If 
there’s no sign of her in another hour, you'll clean out that cooking 
place and bring up them bags of rice—we can’t starve the poor 
devils below.” 

Soon a breadth of golden light streamed across the swell, and 
steam rose from the dew-soaked sail as the burning day began ; 
while a breeze set in from the eastward, and the dhow took a list 
again. A little later there was a shout from every watcher, for a pair 
of reeling spars crept out of the western haze, the short yellow funnel 
between them swinging like a pendulum, as a little, white-painted 
gunboat wallowed across the well. The plunging wedge of hull grew 
nearcr, until they could see the sapphire ocean break into white foam 
at the bows, while a trail of smoke streamed behind it, tracing curious 
zigzags across the indigo. 

“ Firin’ up,” said the bos’n, chuckling to himself. ‘I should say 
we'll surprise her commander by-an’-by. Keep down out of sight 
when she comes up—you ain’t a beauty show; an’ remember I’m 
goin’ to do the talkin’, so the rest can shut their heads.” 

At last, with a shriek from her whistle, the gunboat crossed their 
bows, the pounding of engines slackened, and the yeasty welter 
bencath her poop suddenly died away. Then another British officer 
could scarcely believe his ears, as in answer to his summons Jenkinson 
made reply, ‘ Where’s this dhow from? I don’t know. We found 
her in the river, and I’m open to a deal—you can have her as a 
bargain, full fore an’ aft with slaves.” 

“We ain’t going beggin’ with her!” broke in the winchman, 
“so if you’re not quick about it we'll look for some one else. There’s 
other rickety gun shops between here an’ Quillimane.” 
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Thereupon the bos’n smote him on the head, with the remark 
that no under-sized oil stealers gave orders on board his ship, and 
the commander struggled with astonishment and laughter, as leaning 
out over the bridge rails he replied, “Confound your impudence! I 
have too much on hand to waste time over fooling like this, so I give 
you warning if you shift your helm before I send a boat we'll sink her 
under you,” and the davit tackles rattled as a white gig sank down 
the steamer’s side. 

Twenty minutes later Jenkinson and the winchman, who 
insisted on accompanying him, to see fair play, he said, stood un- 
abashed before the officer in the gunboat’s chart-room. The latter 
listened as gravely as he could, though his eye twinkled now and 
then, and when, after several times reproving his companion for un- 
seemly interruptions, Jenkinson concluded a rambling narrative, said, 
“You are a somewhat extraordinary couple, and this is about the 
maddest freak I ever heard of. Still, all things considered, you did 
it very well. Of course, I can make no bargain with you—indeed it’s 
questionable whether you have not involved yourselves in some un- 
pleasantness. However, I think if you leave the matter to me you 
may count upon receiving some consideration for—your assistance in 
this affair. If you are wise you won't talk too much about it—you 
have not Her Majesty’s warrant to capture slavers, you know. Now 
I'll inspect the vessel, and then I suppose we must go back to find 
the cutter and your ship. Afterwards, you will have an opportunity 
of explaining matters to your skipper—probably he will not take 
kindly to being left alone in that swamp.” 

“The old man has a wicked temper, a vicious rough spoken pig,’ 
answered the winchman ruefully. ‘ There’s sure to be brimstone 
an’ sulphur when he gets hold of us.” 

The winchman was right, for when, after placing the bos’n and 
his companions on board the anchored ship, the gunboat’s pinnace 
steamed into the river mouth under the burning heat of noon, the 
lieutenant in charge found the tramp-steamer’s skipper waiting in a 
state of pent-up fury beside a mangrove swamp. His face was 
swollen from mosquito bites, his duck garments were daubed with 
mud, and the thirsty grass leeches had blistered his lower limbs. 

“ Have you seen my rascally loafers anywhere on the way?” he 
said. ‘They stole the boat some time last night, though where on 
earth they have gone to in this distressful wilderness is more than a 
sane man could say. I’ve been stranded here for eighteen hours, 
and not booked a ton of oil.” 

The lieutenant laughed as he answered, “ We have got them safe 
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enough, but they have been doing great things since they left you— 
captured an Arab slaver, forestalled a British cruiser and bluffed her 
cutter, too. I should say that kind of talent needs careful hold- 
ing in.” 

“ They'll get it,” said the skipper grimly as they steamed away. 
**T shipped them as common deck hands, not naval officers,” and he 
listened with disapproval while the lieutenant related the story on 
their way to the ship, though the latter chose a sheltered channel 
which wound out through a mangrove swamp instead of crossing 
the bar. 

The skipper proved as good as his word, and during the rest of 
that voyage bos’n Jenkinson several times regretted he had ever 
commanded a dhow. Still, the gunboat’s commander also did as he 
had said, and though their names appeared in no official despatches, 
the men who first seized the slaver were able to retire for a space of 


well-earned leisure on their arrival home. 
HAROLD BINDLOSS. 





WYCLIFFE’'S LUTTERWORTH. 


HIS is the day of grateful recognition. Never perhaps before 
in the history of the world has mankind been more anxious 
to know and acknowledge the debt under which it lies to the Great 
of the Past, never perhaps have the claims of the mighty dead to 
the gratitude of the living been more carefully set forth and more 
justly apprised. There is a generous wish abroad, too, to set up 
visible signs of this gratitude, tangible memorials that may show 
posterity that the men of the nineteenth century were not insensible to 
what was heroic in the past, and so, all over the land, here a tablet 
is affixed, there a monument rises, elsewhere the home of the genius 
is preserved intact, all that they may serve as eloquent witnesses to 
this grateful recognition. 

And the little Midland town of Lutterworth is a case in point. 
Five centuries have passed since John Wycliffe dwelt there, and yet 
until this century no tribute to its greatest Rector graced even 
his church—a reproach now happily removed—and not until the 
year 1897, when the inhabitants were seeking to commemorate the 
Diamond Jubilee, did the town think to raise a monument to the 
man who had immortalised it. But now, at the entrance from the 
Coventry side, rises by the road a massive obelisk, the grey granite of 
which is typical of him who stood out, rock-like, against the stream 
of corruption of an evil age; and the words upon it, “Search the 
Scriptures,” were the keynote of his life, and so characteristic that in 
them he “being dead yet speaketh.” No more appropriate record 
of the Jubilee could have been erected than this memorial to the 
man, who, Rector of Lutterworth at the first Jubilee of a King of 
England (Edward III. 1377), so swayed the mind of the nation that 
Parliament suggested that the fittest way of celebrating that Jubilee 
year would be to remedy those abuses which he had been the chief 
instrument in exposing. 

Wycliffe’s connection with Lutterworth did not begin until he 
was in the full maturity of his manhood. He was fifty years old 
when, in 1374, he was appointed by the King to the living. We 
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have no record of how the town welcomed him, but his new parish- 
ioners must have felt some glow of pride in the advent of a man 
already famed throughout England for his scholarship, his power and 
patriotism, his upright honourable life and religious fervour, and his 
knowledge of the Scriptures—a knowledge so unusual at that time, 
even among priests, that he was called the Evangelic Doctor. Already, 
too, he was known as a leader among men; he had written many 
books on Church topics of the day, he had been Warden of Balliol 
College, Oxford, he had led a crusade against the Mendicant Monks 
and exposed their rapacity and turbulence, he was a Doctor of 
Divinity, and had just been raised to the dignity of the Divinity 
Chair at Oxford. Moreover, for years he had been in the forefront 
of the opposition to the Papacy, and had been publicly called upon 
to defend the action of Parliament, which resisted the audacious 
claims lately revived by the Pope. 

It may be remembered that King John of infamous memory had 
surrendered the British Crown to the then Pope, and had received 
it back only as a vassal of the Holy See, doing homage for the same 
and paying a yearly tribute of one thousand marks. This act of 
the King had been sorely resented by his successors and the nation 
at large, and the homage had often been left unyielded and the 
tribute unpaid. But at the time of Wycliffe the Pope bethought 
himself of his thirty-three years of arrears (almost the whole of 
Edward III.’s reign the tribute had not been sent), so he reasserted 
his claims. The statesmanlike King referred the matter to his 
Parliament, and Parliament met the demands with a characteristic 
British answer. ‘“ Forasmuch as neither King John, nor any other 
King, could bring this Realm and Kingdom in such thraldom and 
subjection, but by common consent of Parliament, the which was not 
done, therefore that which he did was against his oath at his 
coronation. If therefore the Pope should attempt anything against 
the King by process or other matter in deed, the King with all 
his subjects should, with all their force and power, resist the 
same.” 

Wycliffe supported this decision in a tract marked by great 
vigour and sturdy common sense. The tract appealed in a wonder- 
ful way to the nation, who saw in the writer a typical Englishman, 
but it naturally roused the greatest animosity in Rome. For he was 
also a priest. 

For the first year or two after his appointment to the Rectory he 
was involved in difficulties with his clerical superiors on account of 
his determined attitude against the Papacy, an attitude which cannot 
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surprise us when we remember that at that time two Popes were 
quarrelling over the Papacy, like two dogs over a bone, each asserting 
that he was the true successor to St. Peter, and each denouncing the 
other as Anti-Christ. But John of Gaunt—a veritable tower of 
strength—was his firm supporter, so the ominous threatenings sub- 
sided, and Wycliffe settled down for a time to his pastoral labours, 
and to the duties of his professorial chair at Oxford, congenial work 
which would keep him in touch with the best thought of the day. 
Once more, indeed, the storm clouds gathered, and Wycliffe was 
summoned to Lambeth to answer a charge of heresy, but again 
authority in high places intervened. This time it was the Queen 
Mother who sent a message to the assembled Papal delegates, and 
absolutely forbade them to proceed any further against him, at 
which the old Roman chronicle scornfully adds “their speech 
became softer than oil.” 

Soon after this (1279) an event happened which drew much closer 
his tie to Lutterworth. While on what proved to be his last visit to 
Oxford, he received a first warning of death, a slight stroke of 
paralysis. This caused him to give up the chair of Divinity there, 
and to retire altogether to his quiet Rectory, and he never again left 
the little town, though the most important works of his life were 
completed after this illness, namely, the translation of the Bible into 
English, and the organisation of his “ Poor Priests.” In connection 
with this illness a rather interesting incident is related. While he 
lay at Oxford, as was believed, dying, his old enemies the Mendicant 
Monks, seeing their adversary, like an old and toothless lion, prostrate 
at their mercy, resolved to take advantage of his weakness. So 
some of them entered his chamber and rebuked him for his exposure 
of them, and pointed out that as he was about to die he had better 
revoke and repent of all he had said against them. He heard them 
in silence to the end, then raised himself, and said in a firm voice— 
the voice at which they had so often trembled—‘ TI shall not die, but 
live, and again declare the evil deeds of the Friars.” Which he did, 
to their confusion and annoyance. 

Let us now turn to the life at Lutterworth, and see how nearly we 
can enter into it. Lutterworth is still a sleepy, old-world little town 
(up to the present no railway has invaded it, though, perhaps unfor- 
tunately as some may think, this disability is about to be removed), 
but in those days it must have been very small and quiet—two 
centuries later it only boasted of 500 inhabitants. It stands high on 
a table-land, and the church is at the highest point. On one side a 
somewhat steep descent leads down to the valley in which the Swift 
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brook ripples along. Up this hill the High Street crawls. Lutter- 
worth is almost at the centre of England, for six miles away the two 
great Roman roads, the Fosse and Watling Street, cross. Of the 
great Rector’s home there we know nothing, though popular rumour, 
probably with truth, assigns it a position near the church. No 
record of any sort seems to have been kept of it. But with the 
church with which he was so closely associated the case is very 
different, for we see it much as he saw it all those centuries ago, and 
it is easy, with a little care, to draw a picture of it as it was when he 
was rector. 

Imagine then the church walls and pillars as they are at present, 
the nave, the two aisles, and the narrow chancel (without the organ 
chamber, added this century), but blot out the seats, and see it 
open and devoid of sittings. At the east end of the south aisle 
replace in the mind’s eye a small chapel and a side altar where 
private masses would be said. The side altar has now disap- 
peared, and its place is taken by a carved marble monument to 
John Wycliffe, but the piscina (or stone basin in which were cleansed 
the holy vessels) is still in its old place in the wall. The chancel, 
newly built of fresh stone, would in those days lack the mellow tone 
of years, but beyond that has altered little, while the east window, 
in form, though not in colouring, would be the same. Beneath the 
east window the high altar of stone would stand on the same site as 
the present one, and at this Wycliffe would frequently officiate. On 
both high and side altars a cross or crucifix—the symbol of salvation— 
would rest with tapers on either side. The piscina in the chancel 
wall we may well look upon with reverent interest, for undoubtedly 
it is unchanged since the days when the great Reformer used it. 
Opposite on the left is the aumbry or square cupboard in which the 
sacramental vessels were kept, and often must his very hands have 
placed them there. 

To the right of the chancel is still a lancet window and a small 
priest’s doorway, both of Early English, and before his time. Through 
this doorway he must have daily entered his church, and to-day, as 
in his day, the bright summer sunshine streams through it, and falls 
athwart the chancel, lighting up with a golden touch the very spot 
where he was laid for so short a rest. The chancel arch has been 
restored, but by its side is the ancient hole in the wall left so that 
the people entering by the north door, and shut out from a full view 
of the chancel, could yet catch a glimpse of the elevation of the 
Host as the priest offered it in high mass, This aperture is technic- 
ally known as a hagioscope, but the term has been simplified 
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locally into strong nervous English as the “squint,” and many a 
varying picture of priest and service must have been framed in its 
grey outline. 

The pulpit, though restored, contains parts of the very one 
from which the great Rector preached those heart-stirring sermons, 
those vigorous denunciations of evil which still are instinct with so 
strong a vitality, though they have lain in MS. unprinted and perhaps 
unread from the day they were uttered five hundred years ago, until 
the reverent love of the present century unearthed and published 
them. Once more, bridging over time, the echoes of Lutterworth 
Church have resounded to his very words, for twice lately, the 
present Rector, Canon Alderson, has given, almost intact, addresses 
which Wycliffe wrote at Lutterworth for the parishioners in his 
charge. 

Among the many subjects on which he spoke to the people at 
Lutterworth there are none more urgent, more solemn, than his 
appeals on the results of wrong-doing and the awfulness of the 
Day of Judgment. As he spoke the eyes of his listeners must 
often have travelled upwards to the space above the chancel arch, 
where a large fresco of the Day of Judgment vividly illustrated the 
words of the preacher, and which remains to this hour an awe- 
inspiring vision of the terrors of the Last Day. ‘The last trump has 
sounded and the sleepers, roused by the awful blast, are rising from 
their tombs, kings with their crowns, bishops with their mitres, priests 
and laymen, persons of all degrees, even bare skeletons are alike 
called to awake. On the left, the Just rise with joy, on the right the 
Lost are appalled and frenzied, fire is already consuming some of 
the coffins, and adding to the horror, the ground around is strewn 
with the skulls and bones of those to whom Christian burial was not 
vouchsafed. ‘The picture, like the preacher, scorns to palliate any of 
the terrors of the Judgment. Looking upon it, Wycliffe’s own words 
ring in our ears—‘ Whether I eat or drink I think that the angels’ 
trumpets sound in mine ears and bid me rise to judgment.” The 
fresco has had added to it at a later day an upper part, which 
represents Christ seated upon a rainbow throne in the centre, 
while four angels, two on either side, are sounding the last 
trump. 

A fresco over the north door has always been peculiarly asso- 
ciated with Wycliffe, and was probably painted about his time. It 
consists of three life-sized figures, supposed to represent Edward III., 
his wife, and John of Gaunt—all friends of the Reformer. 

The old font of Wycliffe’s time is no longer in the church, but, 
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battered and dilapidated, lies in Leicester Muscum, unnoticed and 
without name or mark to speak of its connection with the past. It 
is small, roughly hexagonal, and cut in stone, and has on one side, 
by the bottom, two holes, whose use is not very obvious, but 
probably it was attached to a pillar, as was then common usage, and 
the attachmenfspassed through these holes. An effort is now being 
made to have it restored to its original place, and probably it will 
shortly be put back again. But the church still possesses a valuable 
relic of Wycliffe, namely, part of the chasuble he wore as a priest. 
The embroidery is faded and threadbare, and the pattern almost 
obliterated, and sacrilegious hands have so torn and defaced it in the 
past that it is difficult to exactly tell the form, but in spite of sceptics’ 
doubts local faith in its genuineness is unbounded. It is now placed 
in a glass case—hermetically sealed—in the vestry. 

A beautiful oak table, kept in the church, is shown as belonging 
to Wycliffe. It hasa remarkable support running along the centre 
line of the length, which support is curiously carved with dragons at 
either end. The table is capable of being much lengthened, and it 
is asserted that he used it as a dole table for the poor, and moreover 
that he wrote his translation of the Bible upon it. Its genuine 
antiquity is, however, open to much doubt. 

The quiet of Lutterworth was to bring forth the crowning issue 
of Wycliffe’s labours, for it was there that he completed his transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into the mother tongue. It was a magnificent 
conception—this opening of the Eternal Truths freely to the people, 
without any priestly medium—and we can hardly estimate in these 
days the force of character and the strength of conviction that must 
have animated him to so original a step. There is no doubt that 
despair at the errors allowed by the Church, and the hopelessness of 
reform within, led him to make this grand appeal to the hearts and 
minds of the people. The fact that in doing so he gave permanence 
and definiteness to the language, and a literature to the nation, fades 
into insignificance before the higher issues involved. 

One other work followed as a natural sequence. Wycliffe was 
more than a preacher, he was an inspiring power to others. It could 
not, indeed, be otherwise than that a man so full of the heat of the 
love of God should warm the hearts of his fellows. So part of his 
labour at Lutterworth consisted in sending out travelling priests, 
who, clad in long garments of coarse red woollen cloth, barefooted, 
and staff in hand, went into all parts teaching the Scriptures in the 
native tongue. By this means Wycliffe probably hoped to better 
combat the loose, erroneous teaching of the Mendicant Friars. His 
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“ poor priests,” as they were called, were to preach only the Gospel ; 
they were to eschew fables and mysteries, they were to show by 
word and example in all humility the influence of Christ. To help 
them in their work, he wrote notes of sermons for them—suggesting 
subjects and the lines on which they might be treated, and the 
points where they could be enlarged. Thus in one sketch he says: 
“In this Gospel of the day priests have occasion to speak of the 
false pride of the rich and the luxurious living of great men of the 
world, and of the long enduring pains of hell and the blessedness 
of heaven, and so may extend the sermon as circumstances may 
require.” 

Leicester, which is some thirteen miles from Lutterworth, was a 
great centre for the “poor priests,” and we have the witness of one 
who stood and listened to them in the streets of Leicester that they 
spoke with power and fervour, compelling attention. So while two 
Popes were doing their best to ruin Christianity, Wycliffe, the Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation, was planting seed which would bring 
forth an abundant harvest in the future. 

The translation of the Bible and the organisation of the “ poor 
priests” and their preaching must have made very busy his life at 
Lutterworth, and yet Wycliffe never neglected his charge; the one 
universal testimony is that every duty of his office was conscientiously 
and faithfully performed. And after all how short was his life at 
Lutterworth—for nine years after his appointment his work there 
was finished. On the day of the Holy Innocents, December 28, 
1384, as he was in Lutterworth Church hearing mass, at the moment 
of the elevation of the Host, his call came and he fell speechless. 
Never can those who were peering through the squint have had a 
more sorrow-giving picture framed for them. He was raised and lifted 
gently, legend says, into the very chair which still is the priest’s seat 
in Lutterworth Church, and carried sadly through the low priest’s 
doorway into his rectory, only to be carried back a few days later to 
be laid in the chancel before the altar of his church. “ Admirable,” 
says Fuller, “that a hare so often hunted, with so many packs of 
dogs, should die at last quietly sitting in his form.” 

But the malignity of men, able to do so little during his life, 
vented itself in contemptible shape after he had been dead for thirty 
years. His bones—if, indeed, they were his—were dug up and 
carried down the hill to where the little brook, the Swift, crosses the 
road, and there they were burnt and the ashes thrown into the 
rippling water. Did those who thus endeavoured to banish for ever 
what remained of his mortal body dream that in so doing they could 
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destroy the products of his mind? Rather, as Fuller quaintly says, 
‘The brook did convey his ashes into the Avon, Avon to Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean. And thus 
the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which is now 
dispersed all the world over.” 
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THE NINE TIDES OF 
SRON-NA-BOGHAR. 


N the rush of the busy clamorous nineteenth century, with its 
cyclists and summer tourists, the lonely waste shore of the 
Machars of Galloway has forgotten much of the lore of its primeval 
birthright. Only in the green secluded Rhinns one yet finds an 
evinced belief in the lurking supernatural. Along the coast lines of 
the long lean finger of the Mull of Galloway, that comprises the 
Rhinns, some of the ancients still believe in the little “ brown men ” 
and the “white folk” and the Wraith of Death and the Curses of 
the Stone Fire ; still use the rose, vervain, and trefoil to counteract 
evil ; still fear the Cry in the Turn of the Tide and, worse than all, 
the Calling of the Nine Tides of Sron-na-boghar. 

During my stay at Drumore, a small, drowsy, out-of-world fishing 
village on the east side of the Rhinns facing Luce Bay, there existed 
a qualified ““ White Witch,” who lived alone in a little whitewashed 
thatched cottage, the door-jambs of which were pierced with small 
oval holes for the averting of the Evil Eye by thrusting in the 
thumbs. Dead she may be now, for all I know ; yet I cannot but 
remember her. For I recollect well walking in on her early one 
September evening just after sunset. She was kneeling before the peat 
fire, burning on the old-fashioned open hearth, that was built against 
the “butt-end” wall of her cottage. Her little, meagre, bowed figure in 
the dusk was silhouetted like to a black hunchback against the blaze. 

“ Why, Mistress! you are busy!” I called from the doorway. 

“Oh, aye!” she replied, never turning round. “ Jist roastin’ a 
scaytin’ (herring) for ma supper! Come yer ways intae the hoose, 
and never mind me! Sit doun on the stiile by the kist; but mind 
the cat’s milk aneath it!” _ 

I sat down, and having picked up the piebald cat, began 
stroking it. 

“ Ay, Melly tak’s tae ye, puir beastie,” she remarked, rising up. 
* Wull ye hae a cup o’ tea, or a nip?” 
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I took the whiskey, and drank to her as she tottered about, 
preparing her meal. 

“TJ daursay the Blednock’s mair tae yer taste than stewed tea 
wantin’ milk,” she said laconically. ‘“ Melly gets a’ the milk, ye 
ken !” and, having poured out a cupful, she began her meal. 

“T’m hearin’ ye’re gaein’ oot wi’ the nicht tide—ower the Bay 
tac the Isle,” she mumbled, with her mouth full. “If ye’re a wise 
lad, ye’ll stay at hame—ye’ll stay at hame!” 

“What will happen?” I asked, setting down the emptied glass on 
the hard clay floor. 

“Mair than ye want!” was her short reply; and she ate on in 
silence. 

I pressed her for an explanation. 

“Stay at hame,” was all I got; and she sat and munched and 
glanced furtively at me with her faded brown eyes. 

Bodchen, my old boatman, rapped on the door, then came in. 
“ The tide’s turned, sir ; the wind’s saft, and has westered ; when will 
ye be off? The suner the better I maun say, tae weather the race 
of the in-current round the Mull Heid !” 

* All right,” I replied, rising. “Take the boat to the quay end ; 
I'll get my oilskins, and be down in a little !” 

Bodchen went off. The witch wife got up, and hirpled to me. 

“Stay at hame, my laddie, stay at hame. Better dee in yer ain 
saft bed than seek the griind-weed roond the Scaurs,” she cried 
warningly. 

“Tuts, mistress,” said I, smiling. “The wind’s fallen and 
westered. There’s swell coming in from the Irish Channel. Crossing 
the Bay is as safe as sitting here!” 

* Ah, weel, if ye will gang—ye maun gang! I hae had a braw 
sailor for ma man, and hae weaned three sailor laddies in ma day ; 
but nane o’ them wad listen tae ma tellin’s: and, wae’s me, the kirk- 
yard mool disna hap their bodies noo. The sea tiik them a’,” she 
added quietly. 

“What is in the wind ?” I inquired, being moved to curiosity by 
her pertinacity. 

“Maybe, daeth, for a’ I can tell,” she mumbled. “ Afore the 
chap o’ midnight ye be hearin’ the Calling o’ the Nine Tides.” 

“The Nine Tides,” I repeated in astonishment. ‘ What tides 
are they ?” 

“Sure, when ye'll be hearin’ them, ye’ll ken! Ay, maybe ye’'ll 
be seein’ the ‘Spanish ship fleein’ up the Bay tae destruction. Then 
God save ye fra the hand o’ daeth !” 
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I looked at her, and laughed ; her notions were so odd and 
extravagant. “ That will be something fresh !” said I. 

“ Ay! fresh eneuch ; but fresher is the storm wund blawin’ alang 
fra the west!” she rejoined curtly. 

I laughed again at her cocl--and-bull statements, said good-night, 
and made for the door. 

She lagged after me, groaning and mumbling to herself. 

“ Haud a wee,” came her cry, when I was stepping out on the 
road ; and she came tottering down the little garden; to pull off the 
last tea-rose of summer on the one bush that straggled half-way down 
the path and overspread most of the tiny patch of ground. 

“Tak that,” and she put it in my button-hole. “Tak it, and 
keep it; it'll save ye fra the Iil. God keep ye safe, ma lad ;” and 
with that she clapped me on the shoulder, and having picked up her 
cat turned slowly into her cottage. 

I was rather taken aback at the old woman’s strange warning, 
and looked about me. The sun had sunk, leaving the clear sky 
above it bathed in gold; the little fleeces of cloud dyed amethyst 
and scarlet ; the long ridge of cloud on the other side of the Bay, 
above the Craigs o’ Garchie to Craignarget Hill, all flushed with soft 
orange against the blue unspotted heavens that reached over the 
Machars to the dim distant hills of the Stewartry. According to the 
weathercock on the old flour mill opposite, the wind blew from the 
south-west—it seemed steady to me. Down the brae toward the near 
end of the quay some fishermen were busily sheeting their nets into 
the different boats preparatory to going out for the night ; to the 
south, before the low stony snout of Killness Point, a small boat 
was lazily plying up and down, its occupant fishing for the silver and 
green-blue mackerel ; at the foot of the little street the villagers and 
coastguards lounged against the parapet of the bridge spanning the 
mill-race, or leant over it and idly spat into the water, and talked as 
the spirit moved them. All was calm. Never better weather for 
crossing the Bay! So I turned in for supper. Then, having taken 
my oilskins with me in case of rough weather on the return, Bodchen 
and I set sail due southward, so as to reach in on the failing wind, 
and also to make the most of the inshore current of the outgoing 
tide. 

As we slid past Cairgarrock Bay, with its rows of salmon stakes 
running down into the tide, and stood off Killness Point, I let my 
eyes rove up the Bay behind us, Its smooth surface, shimmering 
with the fading glow of the sky, was interlaced with branching stretches 
of faint green-and-silver, shot here and there with varying blue where 
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under-currents disturbed the reflections ; scarcely a ripple disturbed 
them. Now and again a solitary wave broke suddenly against the 
stony beach on our port ; its silver notes echoed over the silent waters 
that were ebbing out fast to the open sea. There was no other sound 
save the constant gurgling of little waves curling along the bows and 
planking of the boat as it headed steadily southward. 

‘“*Bodchen,” said I, foolishly enough, ‘‘the old speywife was 
against our coming ! ” 

He shoved his quid into his cheek, gave an uncertain look at the 
village vanishing into the haze of distance, then scratched his head 
as if perplexed at this aspect of the affair. 

‘What for was she again’ it?” he asked anxiously at last. 

“God knows !” I remarked carelessly, trailing my hand in the 
cool water. ‘Some remarkable tides, and something else, stood in 
the way of our safety.” 

“No’ the Nine Tides?” he pumped out slowly, hastily bending 
forward into my face. 

“That was it! the Calling of the Nine Tides,” I cried. 

He drew back and stared about. “She maun be wrang, she 
maun be wrang,” he muttered, as if to convince himself; “ the 
glass is high, the sky clear, and the wind jist owre saft, if onything ! 
Na, na, the Witches ’Il be quiet this nicht !” 

* Witches !” I exclaimed. 

“ Ay,” said he. “ The nine auld jades that flew doun fra Kindraw 
Hill, and begat these same Nine Tides, that rin a’ ways, for the 
droonin o’ St. Medan as she cam owre fra Mourne wi’ a witch-finder 
tae destroy familiars oot o’ oor land. Sure, they drooned him ; but the 
Saintie, she jist lauched at them, and set them droonin’! Droonin’ 
for ever amang their ain tides.” 

I burst out laughing. “ You're an old wife, Bodchen,” I cried in 
amusement. 

He steadied the rudder, then shook his head at me. “Na, na, 
my young sir!” he replied solemnly. “Gin the wund blaws high, 
and we’re owre near tae the meetin’ o’ the Tides, ye’ll be hearin’ 
them cry and cry on ye tae help them. And then: God save us! 
Ay, the witchwife kens an unco lot!” 

He lapsed into silence, and I said nothing, but continued to 
smoke my pipe. 

About half-past ten, two hours or so after starting, the night wind 
fell, leaving us becalmed about seven furlongs off Portankill, lying 
under a mile anda half from the blunt forbidding Head of the Mull. 

“ Bodchen, my man,” said I, as I relit my pipe, “this will never 
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do. The wind has gone off altogether; never a puff to move a 
spatrow’s down, far less a heavy lump of a boat like this. Better out 
with the oars and put back, or else into Portankill and wait for a fair 
wind. When it does come it will be strong.” 

Bodchen had been peering about, now ahead on the Lagvag 
below the Mull lighthouse, now towards the land that under the 
bright starlight gloomed out through the darkness, a mere vague huge 
mass best indicated by the flash of the Mull light. 

“Na, na, sir,” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands on his trousers to 
warm them, for the air was chilly. “That'll no dae. There’s a 
guid wund comin’. I ken it!” and he sniffed in the fresh salt 
atmosphere. 

“You needn’t put your nose up, Bodchen, and sniff about ; 
for devil a whiff of wind will come this way till either the 
tide turns, or before sunrise. Then it will be a three-reef blow,” I 
persisted. 

“ Weel, weel, sir, we'll wait a wee and see, for I dinna like drawin 
back fra any venture gin the hand o’ God seems again’ it. We're 
movin’ tae! The tide’s carryin’ the boat. I feel the drag o’ it again’ 
the rudder,” he returned. 

“ All right, then,” I replied, “light your compass-lantern, and 
remember the runs of the outer currents. It’s getting pesky dark, 
and the Scaurs lie within four miles of us to the south-east.” 

As he fumbled with the lamp-glass I looked over the dark 
weltering waters to where the rugged Scaurs lie midway across the 
mouth of the Bay. I had little desire to get within seeing distance 
of them. Even now the roar of the surf could be heard as it beat 
against them. 

“ Bodchen,” I cried, “this is ill-meaning calm; I can hear the 
surf against the Scaurs.” 

He snapped to the door of the lantern, listened for a moment as 
he straightened his back, then looked into the night. “Na, sir,” he 
answered slowly, “that cannot be the surf: it maun be the griind 
swell o’ the Channel—it’s sae heavy !” 

The loose rudder clang dully against the stern. 

Bodchen seized it again, drove the tiller further into the rudder- 
head with a vicious tap from a sinking-lead, and put the boat a-port. 

“Tt’s the griind swell, and a deevilish heavy yin,” he exclaimed as 
the boat began to lurch to and fro. “We had best get intae the nor’ 
current bearin’ up the Bay, or the onset o’ the sair swell again’ the 
tide ’ll weet us sairly.” 

I assented and took the tiller when he bent his back to the oars. 
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As the boat heaved from side to side on the undulating swell, more 
acutely and more violently as time went on, the old maa began to 
shake his head and talk in his beard. The light of the compass-lamp 
in the stern-sheets caught my riyht knee to shine out in a narrow 
wedge-shaped strzam ; lit up Bodchen’s wizened, weather-lined face 
and stumpy beard ; fell dimly cn the slack brown lugsail, and just 
caught the jib halyard. Outside the radius of the light the night 
seemed like to an ever-receding, ever-enclosing wall of solid darkness, 
that hid the heavy surges of the Irish Channel as they rolled up 
and lapped noisily against the frail side of the boat; it rose with a 
deep-drawn gurgle, sickening to hear, as the waves passed under us. 

I looked into the west. Not a star could be seen. Only the 
flash of the Mull light wavered over the black, heaving water. 

“Hullo, Bodchen, that’s bad!” I exclaimed, pointing to the 
sudden gathering of blackness. 

He shook his head. “I’m fearin’ it’ll get waur,” he answered 
testily, resting on his oars. 

He snuffled a little. ‘“ Ay, there’s wund comin’. Maybe afore 
mornin’ I'll think ye’re wiser than ma ainsel!” and took to his 
work again. 

I sniffed in the chilly air, but could smell no briny sharpness of 
the open sea, nothing save the fishiness of the boat ; could note no 
tokens of wind—nothing except the thickness extending now into 
the south. 

I was peering into the compass when a soft, low, monstrous hissing 
rang far and wide out of the murky darkness on our starboard: 
that great sibilant sound of swiftly travelling wind made me 
shudder: so fearful did it sound to me ensconced in a small boat 
that was engulfed in the utter loneliness of a desolate menacing 
sea, 

The boatman had ceased pulling, to shield his eyes from the 
lamp, the light of which now shone a weakly ycllow against the 
thickening air. 

A flurry of wind shook the idle sail flapping against the mast ; 
Bodchen gazed intently out to the channel. The boat ran up the 
unseen breast of a big surge and dropped again with a dizzing swoop. 
All in a jump he had in his oars, and was tugging frantically at 
the mainsail halyards. ‘ Hard-a-port! hard-a-port!” he cried, in a 
hoarse burst, for with a wild screech the bellowing wind was down 
on us. 

Pressed forward by the big jib the boat shoved her nose into it; 
climbed slowly the mountainous foam-flecked ridge of dark-green 
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water racing towards her ; and plunged headlong into the hollow 
beneath, which was swelling already with the next roller. Bodchen 
had sprung to the rudder. In the curve of the threatening surge 
the rehoisted close-reefed mainsail lost the screaming wind ; and with 
it clapping like slight thunder we topped the heavy sea. 

“« Off wi’ the jib, and set the storm trysail. In wi’ the mainsail ; 
it canna haud,” he yelled in my ear. 

I crawled forward, hauled in the jib and set the trysail, then 
loosening the mainsail tackle snugged down the lug by sheer main 
force along the side of the boat, yet kept it ready for instant use. 
Under the trysail the boat tore through the swirling water. As I 
was laying hold of the oilskins the white crest of a wave, breaking 
before the boat took it, swept in a solid mass of spray over the bows 
and port gunwale. I snatched the dippers from under a thwart, and 
began baling out the water. 

A warning cry from Bodchen, loud above the howling of the 
wind, startled me. One glance ahead was enough; I flung myself 
down, and gripped the thwarts. With a dexterous shove of the rudder 
the boat breasted the immense black mass of roaring, frothing sea ; 
but its spray shot over the port-side, and half filled the boat. The 
water swirled half-way up to our knees. I baled for dear life’s 
sake. 

Thespindrift spattered about, and stung against our faces ; we could 
not see a boat’s length before us in the howling darkness. Bodchen, 
with his lips compressed, never moved or spoke. The soaking, 
peaked cap was tugged down over his brows (I could just see his 
eyes beneath it glowering out over the boiling waste of waters) ; his 
rigid hands clutched firmly the tiller: he never shrank from man’s 
sharp combat against the overmastering sea. 

By now I had grown fearful of the Scaurs ; and, with the try- 
sail halyards in my hands in case the wind suddenly veered, sat 
streaming wet on the after thwart, gripping it with my knees, and 
straining my eyes over the inky seas that burst toward the weather- 
bow. Now they deluged us as their seething white tops smacked 
thuddingly against the frail gunwale. Now they slid past, hissing and 
gleaming with phosphorus. 

The velocity of the wind blinded my eyes. For a moment I turned 
to Bodchen. 

“Where are we?” I shouted. 

“ South-sou’-cast, inside o’ the Scaurs,” he bellowed back; “she 
can weather the seas on that tack, nae other! God help us gin we 
drift intae the Channel.” 
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I looked at him and nodded, then having slipped on my oilskins 
gazed to windward ; the pitch blackness had fled before the blast ; 
a strange grey misty darkness held the air. 

The wind fell suddenly. I thought I heard a faint cry. It was 
that of a gannet. 

** Stand by for the change,” Bodchen shouted. “Slack your 
sheets.” 

I did so, and sat quick and ready. 

To my amazement a huge tub of a high ship forged suddenly 
out of the night from windward, and stood down on our weather bow. 
Past us it drove up the Bay with its square tattered main topsail, 
foresail, and half-brailed jibs full-bellied with the wind ; tossing and 
scattering the seas with its bluff high-pitched stern ; but with never a 
man visible. In another instant it was lost in the smother of mist 
and further gloom. 

“Bodchen,” I yelled in surprise. ‘What sort of ship ’s that?” 

At the same instant the boat lost way, and coming broadside on 
against the foaming surges was almost swamped by the burst of green 
water. 

I was about to snatch the dipper and bale her out, when I 
happened to look at Bodchen : he sat staring before him. A dazed 
look of fear was on his face as he swayed forward into the com- 
pass light. 

I scrambled over the thwarts, and seized the rudder in time to 
avoid the next roller which would have filled the boat. 

I shook him violently, and shrieked, ‘ What’s wrong ?” 

“We're lost, lost. O God, we’re lost,” was his hoarse cry. 

“ How?” I flashed out all in a panic. 

“The ship—the Spanish ship the Tides beguiled lang syne,” he 
moaned. And the witch-wife’s prophecy darted into my head. 

“There was no ship, man! I saw no ship,” I yelled angrily ; 
for now he seemed more a fool than a man. Bodchen did not 
answer, but covered his face with his hands, as if in dread he 
awaited something. 

About us the waters were now heaving in confused runs; little 
swirls broke against the gunwales and bows; several heads of 
spray shot up from the bank of a wave to splash on the water shipped 
in the body of the boat. Before me in the lightened darkness I 
could discern a great stretch of yeasty sea, the waves of which leapt up 
into the air like shooting, snarling tongues, to fall against one another 
with sharp sounds like to loud cracking whips. Clearly we were in 
the meeting of the nine currents running past the Mull Head into 
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the Gut between Luce Bay and Eurrow Head. The boat could not 
live in it for a minute. 

I roused Bodchen ; but to no good—he only cowered the more. 
So jamming up the helm I hauled on the lee-sheet of the trysail. 
The boat paid off handsomely before the wind ; and not any too socn 
for our safety. 

“ Rouse up, Bodchen. Rouse up, and be a man,” I howled in 
his ear. 

Down on the gusty blasts a sharp clamour.of wild voices poured 
into my hearing: the horrid clamour of drowning women. 

I leapt up, and, standing in the stern-sheets, scanned sea far and 
near. And I saw not a vestige of anything but raging waters. 

Again it rang out, sharper and more horrid than before. What 
could it be but the strange Calling of the Nine Tides as they swirled 
and clashed and clamoured against each other? 

Bodchen had sprung up. 

“‘ Hear the folk cry,” he shouted madly. ‘“ ’Bout helm and up to 
them. They’re cryin’ on me, cryin’ on me.” And he grappled the 
tiller. 

“Sit down, man,” I yelled, pulling him aside. 

He thrust me away ; and shoving down the rudder brought the 
boat round slowly ; the wet trysail cracking like a distant cannon. 

He glared insanely at me. I called fiercely, “ You'll sink her 
in a minute, if you take her into the Tides.” 

“Dae ye no’ hear the cries, ye lear?” he shrieked furiously ; and 
half rising up he aimed a blow at me. 

The boat was tossed up on the sudden swell of a hissing wave ; 
he fell forward. I sprang on him ; ina trice had him bound fast hand 
and foot with the cords of his mackerel lines; and bundled him 
between the mid thwarts, where he lay cursing and swearing at me 
with the water swishing about his struggling body. ‘Then putting 
the boat before the wind, that was now steady enough though blowing 
hard, I hoisted a strip of close-reefed mainsail; and setting my course 
west-south-west made for home. The worst of the storm was over. 

A little before sunrise, when the dark sky above the Machars was 
changing into light purple and scarlet and blue, I sighted Drumore ; 
and never was man more glad! For Bodchen lay in a heap, 
ominously still, breathing so softly that I was afraid. 

Never again nad Drumore thought to have seen us alive. A buzz 
of eager inquiries rang out from the first-of-the-tide fishermen as I 
floated round the quay end. A glimpse of Bodchen silenced them, 
and they turned with me. 
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“ Ay,” old Murdoch McDowall quavered, as he helped me to lift 
him up the quay stairs, “thank God, that ye heard the Nine Tides 
and cam back alive to dry land. Few, few have dune that! Puir, 
puir Bodchen.” 

He and his mates carried the old boatman home. But I turned 
up the steep street, and tapped on the white witch’s door, and walked 
in on her as she was blowing up the newly-kindled fire. 

She nodded triumphantly when she saw me enter. 

* Ay,” she cried in her high quavering voice, “I tellt ye that 
ye’d come back alive. Ye'll believe an auld speywife noo, when she 
warns ye?” 

I told her about Bodchen. 

“ Aince mair he'll hear the Nine Tides calling him, then he'll 
ne’er come hame again,” was her laconic response. 

She rose up with an effort. ‘Come here, my lad, come here,” 
she cried, and hobbled outside to her little dew-drenched garden-plot. 
“Maybe ye think the speerits o’ the Nine Witches dinna live. 
See the foul mark o’ their spite at me for the rose in yer breest.” 

She pointed to the great straggling rose-bush which I had repassed 
without looking at, so distraught was I with the night’s adventure. 

I looked closely at it. 

Before my eyes in the pale grey light of the morning it lay a 
mere black heap: wholly blasted by the evil spirits of the Nine 
Witches set for ever, drowning yet undrowned, in the meeting of the 
Nine Tides of Sron-na-boghar. 


NIGEL TOURNEUR. 
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EXMOUTH’S BOMBARDMENT OF 
ALGIERS. 


T is a somewhat striking circumstance that the flagships in two of 
England’s most historic modern fights at sea should have borne 
the same name—the Queen Charlotte. Howe’s flagship on the 
glorious First of June, 1794, and the vessel which flew Pellew’s flag 
at Algiers on August 27, 1816, were alike named Queen Charlotte. 
Howe’s brave old craft came to an end which is familiar to all. She 
was destroyed by fire off Leghorn in 1800, and with her were lost 
nearly 700 officers and men. She was a three-decker line of battle- 
ship of 100 guns, while her successor carried 108 guns. Exmouth, 
like Howe, is remembered in the navy to-day in the best of all forms 
—by a ship called after him; but the Queen Charlotte no longer 
figures in the Wavy List. The E£xmouth, late screw, second-rate, 
4,382 tons, is lent to the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
District as a training ship for pauper boys of the Metropolis. The 
Howe is a first-class twin-screw battleship. 

Edward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth, was an exceptionally interest- 
ing creature from the moment of his birth. He came into the world 
at Dover on April 19, 1757, and as there was a strong probability 
that he would lose no time in getting out of it, he was baptized on 
the sameday. But the baby had a desperate spirit, and lived, although 
he began his career an almost friendless orphan, to rise to the very 
summit of the profession to which his daring spirit guided him. 
His biographer has pointed out that the paltry dispute concerning 
the Falkland Islands in 1770, when they were forcibly seized by a 
Spanish squadron, gave to the navy two such officers as Nelson and 
Pellew, neither of whom might otherwise have had the opportunity, 
in the succeeding five years of peace, to join the service until he was 
too old. 

Pellew, alert and bold from the hour he entered the navy, early 
distinguished himself. In 1775, while serving on board the Blonde, 
General Burgoyne was taken as a passenger to America. When he 
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came alongside the yards were manned to receive him, and looking 
up he was astonished to behold the unusual and unofficial spectacle 
of a midshipman standing on his head on the yardarm. This was 
one of the future admiral’s freaks. Not long afterwards he sprang 
from the foreyard of the same vessel while she was fast slipping 
through the water, and saved the life of a man who had fallen over- 
board. The captain reproached him for his rashness ; but afterwards, 
when speaking of the affair to the officers, he shed tears, and declared 
that Pellew was a noble fellow. This same captain, Pownoll, was 
subsequently shot through the body while his ship, the Afo//o, of 
which Pellew was then first lieutenant, was engaging the French 
frigate Stanis/aus, near Ostend. ‘“ Pellew,” said the captain, “I 
know you won’t give His Majesty’s ship away,” and immediately died 
in the young man’s arms. Pellew drove the enemy on shore, beaten 
and dismasted. After Pownoll’s death a musket-ball, which had 
struck him in a previous fight, was found embedded in the muscles of 
his chest. 

Pellew was made commander in 1780, and captain in 1782. In 
the following year, while in command of the Vymphe, he captured 
the French frigate C/opdtre, a service for which he was knighted. 
This famous action was fought on June 18, and was contested by 
both English and French with the utmost stubbornness. The size 
of the Wymphe was 938 tons, and the Cléopdtre 913. Each carried 
20 broadside guns, but in weight the Vymphe had the advantage. 
In numbers, however, the advantage was on the side of the French, 
who had 320 against 240. The Cééopdire had been more than 
twelve months in commission, but the crew of the Wywhe had been 
just got together in a haphazard way. The Mymphe had 23 killed 
and 27 wounded, while the total loss of the French was 63. Amongst 
them was their captain, Mullon. During the fight this brave officer 
had his back torn open by a round shot, which also carried away the 
greater part of his left hip. Mullon had in his possession the list of 
coast signals which the French had adopted, and even in the agonies 
of death he attempted to destroy them, so that they might not fall 
into the hands of the enemy. With his little remaining strength he 
drew forth what he thought was the right paper, but which was his 
commission, and died in the act of biting it to pieces. Notwith- 
standing his devotion the list was secured by the victors. 

In 1794 Pellew was with the frigate squadron under Warren, 
which included the successor to the celebrated Avethusa. The 
Arethusa, of 38 guns, was built in 1781 at Bristol. She was a sister 
ship to the Za/ona, constructed in the same yearonthe Thames. The 
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Arethusa’s dimensions were as follows :—Length of gun-deck, 141 ft. 
1} in.; keel, 116 ft. 103 in.; breadth, 39 ft. } in.; depth of hold, 13 
ft. 9} in.; tons, 948. Pellew was appointed to her in 1794. This 
squadron did much damage to the enemy, many of whose vessels it 
captured. 

In 1796 Pellew saved the crew of the Dutton, East Indiaman, 
an achievement which, with the destruction of the fortresses of Algiers, 
he regarded as the proudest work of his life. From 1796 to 1799 
Pellew, then a baronet, performed a variety of splendid services while 
in command of the /ndefatigad/e, 44-gun frigate. On January 13, 
1797, the Jndefatigable and the 36-gun frigate Amazon destroyed 
the French 74 Droits de ?Homme. This encounter affords one of the 
most awful stories in naval annals. For many hours the Frenchman 
had bravely defended himself against the two British ships, which at 
length had to sheer off in order to secure their masts. At this time 
the sea was so heavy that the men on the frigates’ main-decks were 
up to their middles in water. The motion of the ships was so 
violent that some of the /udefatigabée’s guns broke their breechings 
four times, and some wrenched the ring-bolts out of the sides. On 
board the Amazon things were pretty nearly as bad, and both crews, 
having exerted themselves against the elements and the enemy for 
ten hours, were almost utterly exhausted. The Jndefatigable had 
four feet of water in the hold, and the Amazon nearly three, while 
the masts and rigging of both vessels were badly damaged. 

But terrible as the situation of the British was, that of the French 
was even worse. The battleship had on board some 1,800 souls, 
including more than a thousand soldiers and 55 English prisoners. 
When the fight began she opened her first-deck ports, but owing to 
the roughness of the sea she was compelled to close them, and thus 
fought the two frigates at a serious disadvantage. In the middle 
of the dreadful night which followed the beginning of the battle the 
French ship was lying at the mercy of wind and wave, her fore-mast 
shot away, her main and mizzen-masts tottering, her rigging and sails 
cut to pieces, and her decks covered with dead and wounded men. 
At half-past four in the morning the moon came out with greater 
brightness, and revealed the awful fact that the combatants were close 
upon the land. The breakers could beseen byall. The Jndefatigadle 
was got clear of them as well as the Amazon, but the shattered 
Frenchman, when day broke, went ashore, the battleship being broad- 
side uppermost, with a tremendous surf breaking overher. It was 
impossible for the Jndefatigab/e to help the Droits de 7 Homme ; every 
nerve was strained in saving herself. The Amazon had escaped for 
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the moment only, for she took the ground very soon after the breakers 
were seen. Her company saved themselves by making rafts, except 
six men who stole the cutter, and were drowned. The rafts conveyed 
the crew safely to the shore, where they were made prisoners. The 
Frenchman and the Amazon struck almost at the same moment, 
just after 5 A.M., the frigate first. ‘That long day went slowly past, and 
the night came down ; but the storm still raged, and when the second 
day broke the misery of the survivors was increased. Assistance it 
was impossible to give, and one after another the people were swept 
from the deck into the sea. At low water an English captain and 
eight seamen, part of the prisoners, hoisted out a small boat and 
reached the shore from the Droits de [Homme. Encouraged by this 
success many of the Frenchmen launched rafts, but only to meet with 
a speedy death in the raging waters. On the third day larger rafts 
were made, and the largest boat was launched, the intention being to 
put in the latter the wounded who survived, two or three women and 
children and the helpless men ; but all subordination was at an end. 
It was a case of every man for himself, a fierce struggle for one’s own 
life. In defiance of everything the officers said 120 men jumped into 
the boat and sank her. At this moment an enormous wave swept 
in, and nothing could be seen for some time of either the boat or her 
people. In aquarter of an hour, however, the dead bodies floating 
in all directions told how they had paid for their selfishness with their 
lives. A French Adjutant-General was so profoundly moved by the 
fate of his companions that he determined to get help from the shore 
or die in the attempt. He leapt overboard, and was drowned imme- 
diately. When the fourth night came nearly goo lives had been 
lost. 

One of the British officers who was still on board, in a narrative 
of the horrors they endured, says that the survivors, weak, dis- 
tracted and wanting everything, envied the fate of the dead. 
** Almost at the last gasp, everyone was dying with misery ; the ship, 
which was now one-third shattered away from the stern, scarcely 
afforded a grasp to hold by to the exhausted and helpless survivors. 
The fourth day brought with it a more serene sky, and the sea seemed 
to subside ; but to behold from fore and aft the dying in all directions 
was a sight too shocking for the feeling mind to endure. Almost 
lost to a sense of humanity, we no longer looked with pity on those 
who were the speedy forerunners of our own fate, anda consultation 
took place to sacrifice someone to be food for the remainder. The 
die was going to be cast, when the welcome sight of a man-of-war brig 
renewed our hopes. A cutter speedily followed, and both anchored 
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at a short distance from the wreck. They then sent their boats to vs, 
and, ty means of large rafts, about 150 of nearly 400 who attempted 
it were saved by the brig that evening ; 380 were left to endure another 
night’s misery, when, dreadful to relate, above one-half were found 
dead next morning.” After the storm the French hoped that they 
would save both the Droits de ?Homme and the Amazon, but both 
ships went to pieces. 

The saving of the Dutton is represented in the portrait of Exmouth 
which was painted in 1804 by James Northcote, R.A., and isin the 
National Portrait Gallery. The Dutton was conveying troops to the 
West Indies. She went ashore under the Citadel of Plymouth in 
January 1796. Pellew by his great personal achievements managed 
to save the lives of the passengers and crew, and all England rang with 
the fame of it, although he generously tried to give the glory to his 
brave helpers. 

The famous battle of Algiers crowned the stirring lifework of the 
admiral. The British Government had been moved to send an 
expedition to Algiers because of the manner in which Algerian 
corsairs had preyed upon commerce, and the outrages committed 
upon Christians at Bona by the Dey. To Exmouth was given the 
task of obtaining from the Dey either absolute submission, or of 
inflicting upon him and his people vengeance. The duty was an 
important and dangerous one, for Algiers was strong enough to be 
thought by some impregnable, the approaches by sea being defended 
by nearly 500 guns. Exmouth was offered any force he liked to have, 
but he asked only for five ships of the line in addition to smaller vessels, 
and to this number he adhered, although it was generally considered 
that the force was totally inadequate for the purpose for which it was 
intended. It was known that the service was one of the most severe 
and hazardous character, and it was thought that in view of this 
circumstance the vessels should be manned with volunteers, Hence 
Exmouth’s difficulties were greatly increased, but he overcame them 
all, and within two months he had accomplished the difficult task of 
commissioning, fitting and manning a fleet, and fighting and winning 
a battle with it. There was no difficulty in manning the fleet. 
Exmouth’s character was known throughout the service, and where 
he was prepared to lead many were ready to follow. Among those 
who volunteered were a number of smugglers who for their misdeeds 
had been sentenced to serve five years in the navy. These men 
were advised by Exmouth’s brother to enter for the Queen Charlotte, 
the admiral’s flagship, and at the same time he strongly urged them 
so to acquit themselves that they would have a claim to mercy for 
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their wrongs. They entered and they fought, and behaved so well 
that Exmouth obtained their discharge, and they went their way 
rejoicing. 

The fleet whi‘h sailed from Portsmouth on July 25, 1816, to 
attack Aigiers consisted of the Queen Charlotte, 108 ; Impregnable, 
104, Rear-Admiral Milne ; Superb, Minden and Albion, 74’s ; Leander, 
50; Severn and Glasgow, 40’s ; Hebrus and Granicus, 36’s ; and 9 
smaller vessels. When Exmouth arrived in Gibraltar Bay he found a 
Dutch squadron of five frigates and a corvette, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Baron Von Capellan, who, on being told what the 
object of the expedition was, begged to be allowed to take part in 
the attack, and his request was granted. When Exmouth sailed he 
had already forced the Dey of Tunis to sign a treaty for the abolition 
of Christian slavery in his dominions, and had thus restored nearly 
1,800 persons to freedom. 

Never did fleet set sail with greater certainty than this of having to 
fight a long and bloody battle, and never a force departed that was 
more assured of victory. From the time England was left until 
the attacking ships arrived off Algiers, officers and men daily, Sundays 
excepted, worked to the end that they might acquit themselves 
valiantly in the fray. Daily the crews were exercised at the guns, 
and on Tuesdays and Fridays the vessels cleared for action, half a 
dozen broadsides being fired by each by way of rehearsal for the 
roaring tune that was soon to ring about the ears of the Algerines. 

Hearts beat high with hope and excitement, and such was the 
effect of the elation on the spirits of the crews that scarcely a man 
was on the sick list. When the Queen Charlotte was paid off on her 
return it was found that only one man had died, apart from casualties 
of war, of nearly a thousand who had joined her more than three 
months before. Dr. Dewar, physician to the fleet and surgeon 
on board the Queen Charlotte said : “ The crew of this ship consisted 
of nearly 1,000 men, thrown together hastily for the occasion. ... 
No one died on board from disease, and no serious case existed on 
our arrival in England. This high state of health, I have no doubt, 
may ina great degree be attributed to the general state of mental 
excitement kept up previous to the battle, from the moral certainty 
of its taking place, the constant preparation for it, and the state of 
exhilaration resulting from the perfect success of the enterprise.” 

An officer who served on board the Queen Charlotte said, in con- 
sidering the probable consequences if the Algerines had opened fire 
sooner than was actually the case: “‘ My own idea, and that of dozens 
of other officers, undoubtedly was that we were going to an assured 
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victory—that our opponents were outmatched in skill, that our 
chief’s plans were infallible, and only required the exertions of his sub- 
ordinates to insure success.” 

No wonder, with a spirit like this prevailing amongst both officers 
and men, that Exmouth felt that victory to a certainty was his, even 
when the first shot flashed from the batteries of Algiers, and he gave 
that order “ Stand by!” which was almost instantly followed by the 
thunder of the flagship’s broadside. 

When 200 miles off Algiers, Exmouth was joined by the Pro- 
metheus, ship-sloop, Captain Dashwood, which came direct from 
Algiers with the information that every effort was being made to 
repel the expected attack. The old defences had been put into first- 
rate order, and new works had been built ; 40,000 troops had been 
got together, and all the janizaries called in from the district garrisons, 
while the whole of the Dey’s naval force—four frigates, five large 
corvettes and thirty-seven gunboats—was collected in the harbour. 
Dashwood brought the wife, daughter and infant of the British 
Consul. The ladies had escaped, disguised as midshipmen, but 
unluckily the child, although the surgeon of the Prometheus had 
given it a composing draught to keep it quiet, cried as it was being 
carried off in a basket, and this led to the arrest of all the parties 
who were then on shore. Next morning the Dey sent the infant off 
—an act which Exmouth put on record as “a solitary instance of 
his humanity.” The Consul was kept a prisoner in irons at his house, 
and the surgeon, three midshipmen and fourteen seamen were 
detained as prisoners, in spite of Dashwood’s strong remonstrances. 

When at last Exmouth was before Algiers he despatched a lieu- 
tenant in one of the Queen Charlotte's boats, under a flag of truce, 
with the terms which had been dictated by the Prince Regent, and 
a demand for the instant release of the Consul and the people of the 
Prometheus. ‘The boat was met outside the mole, or harbour, by 
the captain of the port, who promised a reply in two hours ; but the 
answer was not sent. Inthe meantime the little band remained in 
their boat, knowing that at any moment the barbarians in the batteries 
afew yards away might in sober earnest fire the weapons which they 
now sportively presented at them. When the boat signalled that no 
answer had been given, the Queen Charlotte instantly telegraphed to 
the fleet, “Are you ready ?” and without a moment’s delay the reply 
in the affirmative was shown by every vessel, and the whole fleet bore 
up to the stations which the Commander-in-Chief had allotted with 
the utmost care. 

It was almost like a game of chess, so carefully was the whole 
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matter planned, and so minute and detailed were the arrangements. 
Everything was mapped out for every officer and man, and all that 
iad to be done was to fulfil to the letter the admiral’s orders. Not 
a single point was left to chance; every ship had her station, every 
captain his appointed duty. When therefore the Queen Charlotte 
led to the attack the subordinate commanders girded up their loins 
for that long ding-ding, muzzle-to-muzzle conflict which was sure to 
follow. It was line-of-battleship against battery. Exmouth had 
faith that the weapons from his wooden walls would smash the breast- 
works of the Algerines, and the Dey was just as certain that his 
people would blow the daring and presumptuous assailant from the 
seas. 

Silently the flagship proceeded to her station in the very teeth 
of the grinning batteries on the mole-head and the lighthouse. Not 
a gun was fired on either side. The thousand men on board the 
Queen Charlotte waited grimly for the order which should release that 
iron hail from her towering side and spread death and destruction 
among the curious troops who were crowding the parapet of the 
mole, to see what manner of things these much talked of warships 
were. Exmouth, standing on the poop, seeing them, waved his hand 
in a splendid spirit of humanity, as a sign to them to get down and 
seek such safety as they could. Then the ship was placed exactly 
where the chief would have her, almost at the very muzzles of some 
of the guns ; three long lusty cheers rose from a thousand British 
throats, and the glad sound of deliverance was borne to prisons 
where swarms of captives languished at the mercy of the barbarians. 
Only a few moments had passed when many a sailor who had huzzaed 
in the full vigour of life was stretched a mangled corpse. Scarcely 
had the British cheer died away when the ominous boom of the first 
gun from the enemy’s batteries was heard, and this being followed 
by a second and third in quick succession, Exmouth gave the order 
for the flagship to engage, and at last her crew set to work to put into 
solid practice that training which they had so rigidly undergone since 
leaving England. 

When all the larger ships had got into position they blazed away 
at the fortifications, the smaller vessels keeping under sail, and firing 
when they got the chance. The admiral had so disposed his forces 
that the larger ships commanded the strongest of the enemy’s 
defences, while they themselves were exposed only to his weakest 
fire—a circumstance which increased, if possible, the confidence of 
officers and men in their commander. Under the fire of the flagship, 
pitiless, incessant and precise, the batteries on the mole-head crumbled 
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away, the last gun being dismounted just as it was being dis- 
charged. In their absolute conviction of success the gunners of the 
flagship sought amusement by making targets of the flagstaffs of the 
enemy. 

Seeing that his land defences were being badly damaged, the 
enemy rashly but bravely tried to board the flagship and the Leander 
by means of his gunboats. For some time, owing to the smoke, the 
advance of the flotilla was unnoticed, but when they were seen they 
were fired upon with such effect, chiefly by the Zeander, that thirty- 
three out of thirty-seven were sunk. 

When for an hour the British and Dutch had fired without pro- 
ducing any evidence of submission, Exmouth resolved to destroy the 
Algerine ships, and soon laboratory torches, carcass-shells, and other 
inflammable devices had done their work so well that both on land 
and sea flames were crackling and leaping everywhere, and Algiers 
was one colossal conflagration. 

So this fierce and bloody conflict raged unceasingly and with 
growing force as night approached. Milne in the Jmpregnadle had 
lost 150 killed and wounded, and at sunset he asked for a frigate to 
be sent, so that she might divert some of the deadly fire directed at 
himself. The rear-admiral’s ship had anchored more to the north- 
ward than was intended, and had to endure the fire of the heaviest 
batteries ; but he could not be helped by the admiral, who however 
sent an officer on board with permission to haul off. Of this per- 
mission the gallant second and his captain, Brace, did not take 
advantage, and she kept her dangerous post amid the shower of shot. 
To some extent, nevertheless, the rear-admiral was helped. An 
explosion vessel, with 143 barrels of powder on board, was put at his 
disposal, and she did good service by blowing up on shore at nine 
o’clock. 

The firing began at a quarter to three, and lasted with unabated 
fury until nine ; it did not altogether cease until half-past eleven. 
By this time 6,000 or 7,000 of the Algerines were killed or wounded, 
and as for the British guns, the admiral said that their effects would be 
seen for many years to come, and remembered by the barbarians for 
ever. ‘The cause of God and humanity prevailed,” he wrote in his 
despatch, “and so devoted was every creature in the fleet, that even 
British women served at the same guns with their husbands, and 
during a contest of many hours never shrank from danger, but 
animated all around them.” 

There was a fit ending to that lurid day. When night came 
down the ruins of Algiers were illumined by the flames of the burning 
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ships and the-store-houses which had taken fire from them. Batteries 
were crumbled to dust, guns dismounted, buildings burning, the dead 
lying thickly about, torn and mangled, and the wounded in their 
agonies crying in vain above the roar of the fire for water and assist- 
ance ; the flames were sweeping on destructively before the freshening 
breeze, and the storm-clouds gathering in the sky. The cannonade 
had deadened the wind during the afternoon, but now it rose again, 
and an awful storm of thunder and lightning burst over Algiers, and 
the rain fell ina deluge. This was a change indeed from that dead 
silence which prevailed before ever a shot was fired, when the flag- 
ship was sailing majestically to her appointed station. 

Cromwell said of Marston Moor that God had made the troopers 
of Prince Rupert as stubble to the Roundheads’ swords. Exmouth 
might have said the same of Algiers, for the proud Dey, defeated 
beyond all hope of renewing the battle, could only wait through that 
long night of lamentation until the morrow broke, on which he could 
submit unconditionally to the victors’ terms. 

As a fight Algiers is famous for the unparalleled expenditure of 
ammunition by the fleet, and the very heavy loss of life. In no 
previous general action were the casualties so great in proportion to 
the force employed. The British loss was 128 killed and 690 
wounded, and the Dutch lost 13 killed and 32 wounded. On board 
the Jmpregnadie alone fifty men were killed, and after her the frigates 
suffered most. Exmouth had a very narrow escape more than once, 
being struck in three places, and the skirts of his coat being torn 
away by a cannon-ball. A wonderful amount of powder and shot 
was used. The fleet fired nearly 118 tons of powder and 50,000 
shot weighing more than 500 tons ; and in addition 960 13- and 10-inch 
shells were thrown by the bomb-vessels, and shells and rockets from 
the flotilla. This was one of the most tremendous cannonades on 
record. Exmouth said of the fire that it was “as animated and well 
supported as I believe was ever witnessed.” 

The immediate result of the victory was the liberation by the 
Dey of more than 1,200 slaves, of whom eighteen were English, two 
French, twenty-eight Dutch, and 226 Spaniards; but the great 
majority were Neapolitans and Sicilians. The first clause in the con- 
ditions of peace was “ The abolition of Christian slavery for ever.” To 
have accomplished that was a fitting termination to the active career at 
sea of Exmouth. He received the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the work, was raised to the rank of viscount—he was elevated 
to the peerage as Baron Exmouth in 1814, witha pension of £2,000 
per annum for his long and eminent services—and the countries to 
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which the liberated slaves belonged showed their gratitude by con- 
ferring upon him various orders of knighthood. He became 
Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth in 1817, and Vice-Admiral of 
England in 1831. Exmouth dicd in 1833, one of the last to go of 
the fighting admirals who had done so much to cover the British 
navy with glory, and to gain for England he. naval supremacy. 


WALTER WOOD. 
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CANZONETS. 


H, little flower, 
For one brief hour 
On daintier charms thy dainty grace was laid. 
Too short the hour 
Of Beauty’s power ! 
Thou too must bloom— 
And fade. 


Love, who came at morning 
Like the morning bright, 

Now, a brooding phantom, 
Hovers as the night ; 

But no chill of darkness 
Can his spell remove— 

Whether night or morning 
He is Love! 


You loved me once, and in an idle madness 
I flung aside your love one summer’s day ; 
And now return with more industrious sadness 
To seek the love which once I cast away. 
Ah! let me not, this change of mood effecting, 
Move thee to scorn and to mine own undoing ; 
I pray thee, think: She conquered me, rejecting, 
And now is irresistible in wooing ! 


With golden ray 
Advancing day 
His triumph wins ; 
The radiant earth, 
Once more at birth 
The tale begins 
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With varying hours 
Of lights and showers, 
Tempestuous deeds, 
Silence and song— 
Still swept along, 
The tale proceeds. 


Now evening falls 
In shadowy palls 
On plain and wold, 
Dusking to gray 
The tints of day— 
The tale is told. 


M. A. CURTOIS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


REVIVAL OF THE ENGLISH “ MASQUE.” 


HE English masque has practically slept for two hundred and 

fifty years before being revived by the members of the Art- 
workers’ Guild, whose superb entertainment was given appropriately 
enough at the Guildhall. Many so-called masques, which are in fact 
nothing of the sort, have been seen since the Restoration. “ Alfred,” 
by Thomson and Mallet, written originally in 1740, remodelled and 
produced February 23, 1751, at Drury Lane, with Garrick as Alfred, 
and with a cast including Palmer, George Anne Bellamy, and Kitty 
Clive, having previously been given in its original shape in 1740 
before the Prince and Princess of Wales at Clifden, is announced as 
a masque without having any right to the name. The title masque 
came, indeed, to be applied to any piece that was irregular in con- 
struction in the same fashion that any poem of fourteen lines was 
called a sonnet. By the historian of the masque in England, Mr. 
Herbert Arthur Evans, the masque is held to have ended in Eng- 
land in 1640, or practically at the cessation of theatrical representa- 
tions under the old régime, with the production of the “ Salmacida 
Spolia” of Sir William d’Avenant. In its earliest shape the masque 
(mask) or disguising consisted principally of dancing. It was to be 
expected then that words, sung or spoken, would in time be added 
to it, and that such stage scenery and machinery as were within reach 
would be employed. These “disguisings” were customary at Court and 
in the houses ofthe great noblemen. It is known that Henry VIII. 
took a prominent part in performing in them. Milton’s ‘“Comus,” 
first presented at Ludlow Castle in 1624, before the Earl of Bridge- 
water, then President of Wales, by the Lord Brackley, Mr. Thomas 
Egerton, and Lady Alice Egerton, is announced as a mask [sic], but 
is not accepted as such by the precisian. To admit its right to be 
entitled a masque would be fatal to the argument that no masque has 
been seen on the stage for two to three centuries, since I have 
personally seen performances of “ Comus” twice, if not oftener, 
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and have still vivid recollections of some of the performers and 
notably of Mrs. Hermann Vezin as the Lady. 


“ Beauty’s AWAKENING.” 


a EAUTY’S Awakening,” as the masque given at the Guildhall 

in June last is called, conforms in all respects to the masque 
as devised by Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones, and the representation 
constituted an entertainment equally poetical and artistic. It had, 
moreover, an allegorical significance which, again, is all but indis- 
pensable in works of this class. The scenery, devised by workers of 
the guild, was costly and beautiful, the whole being produced on a 
scale of lavish expenditure. Some sense of dulness was experienced 
by those who, not being in a haste to get the best seats, viewed it, 
like myself, from a point at which the language passed unheard, and 
the general effect of the spectacle was but dimly visible. Similar 
inconvenience doubtless attended some of those who witnessed Court 
festivities at Whitehall at Shrovetide or Christmas. It is not, more- 
over, likely that the success of the entertainment will lead to the 
revival of an out-of-date form of composition, and that our poets 
will find themselves tempted to write prophecies for augurs or bene- 
dictions or charms for fairy princesses. A success, however, the 
performance was, and as the book is now accessible, I am in a posi- 
tion, which I was not during the performance, to judge of the 
significance and the beauty of what was set before me. 


Tue GUILDHALL ENTERTAINMENT. 


OETRY is not the strongest point in “ Beauty’s Awakening,” 
though poetry is to be found in it, and some passages have 
lyrical beauty if not exactly lyrical fervour. There are four 
particularly happy lines :— 
Hark ! In listening forest glade, 
The sea-voiced winds have left their lair 
To weave the shifting shine and shade, 
Or lightly lift the Dryad’s hair. 


The notion, or allegory, shows Fayremonde, the Spirit of Beauty, 
subject to the spells of Malebodea the witch, rescued by the knight 
Trueheart, and the opening scene reveals the awakening of the glad 
earth from the sleep of winter. Songs and dances illustrative of 
natural beauty succeed, and constitute a sufficiently lovely and 
attractive entertainment. The great cities of the world, from 
Thebes to Oxford, are then more or less happily typified. While 
these are indulging in delight and revelry, one worthy to be 
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a sister Queen is the Cinderella. London is still in the power 
of demons such as Philistinus, Bogus, Scampius, Cupiditas, 
Ignoramus, Bumblebeadalus, and fellow imps. From these she is 
delivered by Trueheart, and, supported by Freedom and Commerce, 
takes her place with the fairest. By art and labour, then, London is 
to be raised from her squalor and elevated into beauty and dignity. 
A pretty enough dream is this, the realisation of which can scarcely 
be regarded as near at hand when each succeeding year sees leagues 
of lovely country covered with rows of cottages, the ugliness and 
squalor of which defy description. Central London may be, and is, 
being improved, but suburban and outlying London seems beyond 
reach of cure. Still, the subject is good enough for allegory, which 
has no very close association with fact, and forms an appropriate 
foundation for a masque. The young enthusiasts who, under the 
direction of Mr. Walter Crane, have carried out a beautiful and 
sumptuous revival of an antique form of entertainment, are to be 
congratulated ; and the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London were 
renewing some of their worthiest traditions in extending their 
patronage to a scheme of this kind. 


THE HERON. 


LIKE sometimes to quote the opinions of others on subjects 

in which I myself feel deeply, and I therefore here print a short 
lamentation from Mrs. Archibald Little concerning the destruction of 
herons in Western China, where she was recently stationed. Terms 
for the destruction of these beautiful birds, which were her and her 
husband’s delight, were offered and rejected with scorn. Mr. and 
Mrs. Little had, however, to revisit Europe. Then, one day—but 
Mrs. Little shall repeat what she said in the “ Cornhill”—‘ came a 
box, a little box, sent by post, and inside it—such a little box—fifty 
pounds’ worth of herons’ crests. For the representative left in 
charge had had the same offer, and had accepted it all in the way 
of business. The transaction paid, of course, and people in London 
can nid-nod now at one another with the crests from Chinese egrets. 
But we know that when we go back to our central Asian home there 
will be no beautiful white birds winging homewards to their nests 
above the Buddha, no hovering of the herons to tell the hour of the 
evening ; for those innocent white birds the people of China had 
spared for generations have, like so many others, been offered up as 
martyrs to the Moloch of European fashion.” And, let me add, 
to the vanity, heartlessness, and lack of imagination of women. I 


can but add with Othello, “Oh! the pity of it.” 
EYLVANUS URBAN, 








